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THE SOUTHWEST’S MOST COMPLETE MUSIC HOUSE 





Sheet Music 


Studio 
Choir 
Chorus 


Instrumentalists 


Public School Music Classes 


Long List from All Publishers From Which to 
to Select Your Teaching Material 


Also 


Begin now 

to Select 
Your Spring 
Recital and 
Contest Music 





Send for our new General Catalogue 





Whittle Music Company 


“The Steinway House of Dallas” 


1213 Elm Street 


Dallas, Texas 
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National Music Teachers 
Meet Reviewed by H.E.M. 


By HENRY EDWIN MEYER 


“Shall Uncle Sam Teach Music?” 
was a live topic at the annual meet- 
ing of the Music Teachers National 
Association at Washington, D. C., 
December 27 to 30, 1938. The ques- 
tion was introduced by President 
Edwin Hughes and more fully dis- 
eyssed by Rossetter G. Cole of 
Bia. 


Charles Seeger made an eloquent 
plea for the Federal Music Project. 
Homer Mowe, of New York City, 
stated the dilemma of the city 
teacher face-to-face with Federal 
competition. Both pros and cons 
were ably represented. The asso- 
ciation agreed, by resolution, that 
Uncle Sam should not compete with 
the private teacher, but that he 
might properly instruct the under- 
privileged. 

“er. Walter Damrosch outlined a 
plan for a Commission of Fine Arts 
for the nation. He will seek con- 
gressional approval for his plan, 
which is described in an accom- 
panying article in this issue. Mr. 
Damrosch argued that our country 
is to vast to permit of concentration 
of fine arts in a few centers of pop- 

( Continued on Page 17) 
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TEXAS MUSIC SCHOOLS ORGANIZE 


A new organization, having as its 
particular field the relations among 
the music departments of institu- 
tions of higher learning in Texas was 
organized during the convention of 
the Texas State Teachers Associa- 
tion in Dallas at Thanksgiving time. 


The Texas Association of Music 
Schools was inaugurated by repre- 
sentatives of 31 universities, col- 
leges, junior colleges and the few 
private music schools which are 
affiliated with the State Department 
of Education. 


The officers of the new organiza- 
tion are as follows: president, Dr. 
William E. Jones, Texas State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton; vice presi- 
dent, Roxy Grove, Baylor Univer- 
sity, Waco; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Lota Spell, Texas School of Fine 
Arts, Austin; board members, Dr. 
William E. Doty, University of Texas, 
Austin; Dr. Paul van Katwijk, 
Southern Methodist. University, Dal- 
las, and Jeannette Tillett, Fort 
Worth Conservatory. 

The letter of invitation, looking 
toward the formation of such a body, 
was sent out by Dr. Jones a few 
weeks prior to the meeting, and the 
attendance was particularly repre- 
sentative. 

The impetus toward this organiza- 
tion was supplied by a symposium 
on college music at the Waco con- 
vention of the Texas Music Teachers 
Association last June. At that time 
a committee, composed of Dr. Jones, 
Dr. Spell, Henry E. Meyer, of South- 
western University, Georgetown, 
and Wallace Clark, of West Texas 
State Teachers College, Canyon, was 





authorized to formulate plans look- 
ing toward the organization of an 
association of music schools and de- 
partments. 


The field of usefulness of this or- 
ganization is wide and important. 
Through its member relations to the 
colleges of the State, and through 
them with the various powerful as- 
sociations of colleges on the one 
hand, and, on the other, through 
affiliation arrangements with high 
schools, the cause of music educa- 
tion will be greatly furthered by 
the new organization. 

Among the problems which will 
be considered are uniformity in reg- 
ulations for accepting high school 
music credits, which now is a mat- 
ter of individual discretion; a level- 
ing of college music courses, reduc- 
ing the large differences which now 
exist among different colleges; more 
uniformity in theoretical courses; 
transfer of credits; problems of 
teaching load; membership require- 
ments within its own ranks; certi- 
ficate laws as applied to music 
teaching and relations between col- 
leges and the State Department of 
Education in supervision and ac- 
crediting. 

It will be seen that this is a large 
program, and one which definitely 
touches upon the entire profession 
in the State, even to the private 
teacher. 

The following delegates attended 
the first meeting, officially represent- 
ing their schools: Daniel Baker 
College, Brownwood, Mae Branom; 
Fort Worth Conservatory, Jeannette 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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department. 
loaned by friends. 
never before. 
the world’s great masterpieces. 


and guests who care to come. 


nection with each record, no lecture. 


tary the students are the more deepl 
the college is undertaking, though 


benefits a greater number of lives. 








MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR THE LAYMAN 


A unique plan was worked out recently at Hardin Junior Cellege, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, and is being carried on with increasing success by the music 
This experiment was undertaken in the face of difficulties caused 
| by lack of equipment, the victrola and records used are being temporarily 
Even with such limitations the college has proved helpful 
| in bringing good music to the student body and to the community it serves, as 
The plan is quite simple and is based on the fact that people | 
on the whole sincerely want to become acquainted with and appreciative of 


Four morning each week for half hour periods 
when other classes are not in progress the music room is open to all students 
At this time the best gramophone recordings 
available—symphonies, excerpts from operas, compositions by classic and 
romantic composers, folk music—are presented. There is no fee, no require- 
ment as to attendance and, aside from a few explanatory remarks in con- || 
Since their association with the ideals || 
and philosophy of the great thinkers in the world of music is entirely volun- 
influenced by them. This service which || 
ree from technicalities, exceeds in scope || 
the work offered to those who are majoring in music in that it reaches and | 
Even the function of the courses in the 
music department proper is stimulated by this activity. And the influence of 
a service like this is among those which, by raising the general level of music 
appreciation, may be expected to prove helpful in the movement toward an 
ll enriched musical and spiritual life for America. 
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WARD B. BRANDSTETTER, President 
Texas Music Educators Association 


Texas Music Educators Assn. 
Meets In Houston 


HOUSTON, Texas, Feb. 2.—Hun- 
dreds of horns tooted and hundreds 
of voices were lifted in song here 
Thursday as the Texas Music Edu- 
cators Association opened a three- 
day general session. 


The music came from high school 
students from over the State, who 
were rehearsing for concerts to be 
judged by the educators Friday and 
Saturday. 


The many bands, with their bright 
uniforms, made a colorful splash in 
Houston hotel lobbies. 


Ward G. Brandstetter, Palestine, 
association president, told the edu- 
cators in their first session Thursday 
that the scope of activity had been 
enlarged to the poini where the 
organization was able to offer serv- 
ice to the -school music people of 
Texas to function as a nucleus for a 
larger and more powerful organiza- 
tion, including all departments of 
school music. 

“We believe in music as a satisfy- 
ing experience,” he said, “and we 
urge that colleges and cities and 
other social groups make more am- 
ple provisions for the practice of 
music by encouraging the develop- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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BUREAU OF FINE ARTS 
PROPOSED BY DAMROSCH 


Proposed to Congress to appropri- 
ate funds to establish a Bureau of 
Fine Arts as a permanent unit of the 
Federal Government, Dr. Walter 
Damrosch, eminent conductor, has 
outlined a plan to be embodied in a 
bill which would provide for the 
complete separation of arts projects 
from the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. Dr. Damrosch has had the 
advice and assistance of a number 
of prominent people in drawing up 
the plan, these including N. Henry 
Josephs, lawyer; Herbert Adams, 
sculptor; Jonas Lie, painter; Robert 
Nathan, novelist; Donald Grant, 
dancer; Rachel Crothers, novelist; 
Albert T. Reid, lawyer; Owen Davis, 
playwright; A. F. Brinckerhoff, 
landscape architect, and Alexander 
Williams, former WPA Arts Project 
Director in New York. 


The bureau would be composed of 
five departments: Music, Theatre 
and Dance; Literature; Graphic and 
Plastic Arts; Architecture and Deco- 
ration. Each department would be 
headed by a director with an annual 
compensation of $8,000, and a secre- 
tary to receive $6,000. 


It is proposed that the bureau 
would be directed by a bcard of 
trustees of eleven members, none of 
them non-government empbhoyees, 
appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 
The trustees, serving without re- 
muneration, would co-operate and 
work with Federal, State and Mu- 
nicipal agencies. One of the trus- 
tees would be elected by the board 
as Chairman of the National Bureau 
of Fine Arts. The board also would 
be empowered to elect a secretary 
with a salary of $10,000 a year. 

According to the plan, the pur- 
pose of the Bureau would be “to 


further the development of art in 
the United States and to perpetuate 
the cultural traditions of our coun- 
try, through the education of the 
American people for a higher and 
fuller understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the arts, with particular ef- 
fort to be made to reach the greatest 
number of people and particularly 
those who are not able to receive 
the benefits now available in the 
larger cities.” 
ee 


Paderewski in Dallas 


April 19th 


Ignace Jan Paderewski’s farewell 
recital in Dallas on March 2, 1932, 
was not his farewell after all. 


Hard on the announcement that 
the 78-year-old pianist, certainly the 
most glorious of contemporary vir- 
tuosi, will tour American again 
comes the Dallas booking for the 
Fair Park Auditorium on the night 
of Wednesday, April 19. Mrs. John 
F. Lyons will be the local impresario. 

Dallas is one of twenty cities 
chosen by the artist for what very 
well may be his final appearance. 
The NBC Artists Service will bring 
him. to America in February and 
the tour will begin with a broadcast 


February 26. 
ee 


Mrs. Ralph McDougal 
Heads Dunning Group 


Mrs. Ralph McDougal, Jackson- 
ville, was re-elected president of the 
Dunning Teachers of Texas at the 
recent convention in Fort Worth. 

A committee was appointed to ar- 
range the Dunning State ensemble. 
Myrtle McKay was made chairman. 








M’Dowell’s Widow Heads in Rebuilding Colony 


‘The MacDowell Colony, a tower of 
strength to the composers, authors, 
poets and other creative artists of 
the United States, is clearing up the 
debris. Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
is in Peterboro one day and New 
York the next, directing the workers 
and securing financial aid. What the 
hurricane did to the celebrated col- 
ony is told in tragic pictures of up- 
rooted trees, hundreds of years old, 
roads obliterated and cabins almost 
completely covered. * 


Mrs. MacDowell, undertaking 
what she calls “my last big task” 
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is thankful there were no lives lost 
and the buildings were not seriously 
injured. In the last five years, Mrs. 
MacDowell has valiantly come 
through one earthquake, two floods 
and the hurricane. But her un- 
daunted spirit is an inspiration to 
all. With help, she hopes to re-es- 
tablish the colony into a notable 
source of opportunity for artists by 
next June. 

Subscriptions for the support and 
rebuilding of the colony should be 
forwarded to Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell at Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire. 


THE PLACE OF FINE MUSIC 
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IN THE MODERN UNIVERSITY 


By PAT M. NEFF 


President of Baylor University 


The modern educational institu- 
tion has long since outgrown the 
idea, originally embraced by Female 
Academies and fastidious schools for 
the cultural nurture of well-bred 
young ladies, that music as a study 
should be confined to the category 
of Parlor Activities for the less 
serious-minded students, usually 
feminine. Music, as embodied in 
the best of modern curricula-stand- 
ardized Schools of Music, now takes 
its place in the modern university 
as a full-blooded professional school 
—along with Medicine, Law, or 
Business—self-support and intellec- 
tually exacting. 


This development of the modern 
music school has brought about na- 
tional accrediting bodies, similar to 
those in other professional fields, 
which in turn, exact certain educa- 
tional standards of the various 
schools, so that never in the history 
of the study of music have higher 
ideals, either academic, technical or 
artistic been prevalent. 


Looking at first with outright dis- 
favor and later with skepticism and 
definite misgivings upon the admis- 
sion of Music into the branches of 
higher learning, university adminis- 
trators have come gradually through 
a series of tolerating stages, to re- 
spect the demands of Music as a 
phase of intellectual enterprise—on 
a par, not only with the study of 
Drama, Literature, or Languages, 
but with the specialized professions 
as well—and actually to welcome 
the Music School as an integral fac- 
tor in the modern educational sys- 
tem. 


Far from being the flimsy, frilly 
“accomplishment” of past genera- 
tions, at best limited to the espe- 
cially talented, Music, as it is now 
taught in all its branches of theory, 
history, and applied music, attracts 








PAT. M. NEFF 


such a high quality of students to a 
university it can only be regarded 
by thinking officials as a marked 
asset of any campus. Furthermore, 
from the point of view of the insti- 
tution it offers a ready source of 
splendid entertainment features and 
cultural divertisement—in short, ex- 
cellent “publicity” and advertising, 
such as that furnished by forensic 
groups, dramatic organizations, and 
athletic teams. 

To be specific, the Baylor School 
of Music has won its scholastic and 
professional spurs without reserve 
on our campus, standing as one of 
the best qualified and finest eq 
ped branches of our institution, com- 
manding the respect and challenging 
the emulation of other divisions of 
the university. It has been more 
than gratifying to me, personally, to 
watch the growth of this fine factor 
of our system, and also to follow the 
accomplishments of her many splen- 
did graduates. 








Federation President Upholds American Music 


New York—(Spl.)—To the chal- 
lenge “What’s the Matter With 
American Music?” Mrs. Vincent 
Hilles Ober of Norfolk, Virginia, 
president of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, speaking here at a 
Forum of the New York Federation 
of Music Clubs, returned the em- 
phatic answer “Nothing is wrong 
with it.” 


Speaking in behalf of the nef 
half a million members of America’s 
largest music organization, Mrs. 
Ober said that the fault was no: 
with the music but with the people 
who listened to it. “We people who 
boast that we have musical culture 
frequently do not look for the beau- 
tiful; we spend too much time on 
destructive criticism,” she charged. 


January-February, 1939 
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WHAT Is ASCAP? 


“ASCAP” is the alphabetical designation by which the American Society 
of Composers, Authors and Publishers is known in the musical profession 
and industry. It is a voluntary non-profit association of citizens of the 
US.A., qualified and recognized composers, authors, and publishers of 
musical works. 

It was organized in 1914 by the late Victor Herbert and a few of his 
contempories, who, absolutely unable as individuals to protect their copy- 
righted compositions against infringement by illegal pub- 
lic performance for profit, recognized as the only possible 
means of acquiring protection, the necessity for an or- 


The Copyright Law of the United States had, since 
1897, provided that a copyrighted musical composition 
might not be lawfully publicly performed for purposes of 
profit without a license from the copyright owner. 

Commercial public amusement enterprises through- 
out the United States, such as theatres, dance halls, cab- 
arets, restaurants, and similar establishments, universally 
and uniformly disregarded the law and defied individual 
copyright owners to protect their rights. 

When Victor Herbert and his associates organized the 
Society, and announced its intention to enforce obedience 
to the law through organized effort, powerful trade asso- 
ciations representing commercial users immediately 
assumed a defiant attitude and declared their firm in- 
tention to contest in every possible manner the endeavor 
of the composers and authors to protect rights granted 
them by law. 

They even went so far as to advise their members that these organiza- 
tions would assume the responsibility of defense if suits to redress infringe- 
ments were brought. 

ASCAP, charged with the responsibility and duty of protecting the 
legal rights of its members, brought suit against willful and deliberate 
infringers. These suits went through the long, weary process of trial and 
appeal until they reached the Supreme Court of the United States where 
a unanimous decision upheld the copyright owners. 

ASCAP assumed the function of issuing licenses in behalf of its collect- 


To the Friends of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
for the ADVANCEMENT of MUSIC 


Every friends of the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music and all 
whom this organization has served in the past will be glad to learn, we are sure, that 
the continued activity of the Bureau is now assured and that we are looking forward 
to an extension of our public service. 


a. For twenty-two years this non-profit-making institution, dedicated to fostering 
~nd p 


romoting every phase of musical activity in the United States, has continued its 
informational and co-operative service. This has been possible through contributions 
received at first from the music industries and, later, from the philanthropic founda- 
tions—the Carnegie Corporation and the Juilliard Musical Foundation. Support from 
the first of these sources diminished to the vanishing point with the depression, and 
that from the foundations was but temporary, due to their policy of limited-term 
grants. Thus the service we were able to render had to be dractically curtailed. 


In spite of these adverse conditions we have sought to continue to respond as 
far as possible to the constant demand for our literature and our service. The demand 
has come from every state in the Union and for aid in every type of musical activity. 
This has made us reluctant to abandon work for which so definite a need has been 
demonstrated. 


In the meantime, a new industry, radio—an industry whose foundation is built 
upon the various services it renders the public—has become a very important factor 
in the musical life of our country. The promotion of music culture has become one 
of its definite aims. The purpose of the National Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music is so fully in accord with the broader aims of the radio industry that the Radio 
Corporation of America, the National Broadcasting Company, and the R.C.A. Manu- 
facturing Company have now extended their active and financial support to the 
Bureau’s work. 


arnoff, president of the Radio Corporation of America. Five years ago, upon the 
eath of Mr. Otto H. Kahn, Mr. Sarnoff accepted the chairmanship of the National 
Music Week Committee. Through this contact he has had opportunity to become 
acquainted with the purposes and all year round activities and accomplishments of the 
—— Bureau for the Advancement of Music, which is the chief sponsor of Music 
eek. 

Through the support now given, the Bureau will again resume the financial 
responsibility of the National Music Week central office. 

On behalf of the directors of the National Bureau and of the members of the 
National Music Week committee, I wish to express grateful appreciation for the 
assistance which has come to us. 

Cc. M. TREMAINE, . 
Director, National Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 
Secretary, National Music Week Committee. 


January-February, 1939 


* This support has come about largely through the foresightedness of Mr. David 





VICTOR HERBERT 


Founder of the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers 





ive membership to all type of commercial public amusement enterprises 
which used music, authorizing the performance for profit of composi- 
tions copyrighted by its members. The Society steadily grew, as composers 
and authors realized that while as individuals there were hopeless and 
helpless to protect their rights, through organized effort they had a reason- 
able chance of doing so. 

Modest fees were charged for these licenses—in the case of theatres 
from five to ten cents per seat per annum—dance halls, 
from thirty to ninety dollars, and relative rates for other 
classes of entertainment. 

There ensued a long and bitter struggle between the 
Society on the one hand and organized commercial users 
on the other. The users simply did not want to pay, but 
economic necessity made it imperative for the creator 
to collect. 

With the advent of radio broadcasting as public 
entertainment and the tremendous and spectacular growth 
of its popularity, composers and authors were almost 
economically destroyed through a change which occurred 
in the musical habits of the people. Sales of sheet music 
and phonograph records rapidly declined. The craving 
of the people for melody came to be satisfied by radio, 
with the result that royalty income to creators from the 
normal source of sheet music and phonograph record 
sales almost disappeared. 

At the inception of radio broadcasting, broadcasters 
took the position that they would not pay for the right 
to use copyrighted musical works. Again the argument 
was made that it was sufficient compensation to the composers if they were 
“honored” and “glorified” and their songs “advertised” by being ‘broadcast. 
Again the question had to be litigated until, all the way up to the Supreme 
Court, the right of composers and authors to reasonable payment from 
broadcasters for the use of their copyrighted composition was sustained. 

With the drying up of normal sources of revenue it become economically 
necessary for the Society to increase rates charge for licenses issued to 
commercial users of music. 

Copyright laws granting protection to composers and authors in their 
exclusive right to license commercial users of their works are common to 
the Statutes of all civilized nations. 

In practically every country there exists a Society similar to ASCAP, 
performing identical functions, because it has been the experience of the 
entire world that individual composers and authors can not hope to protect 
themselves against infringement of their rights by powerful and well- 
financed public amusement interests. 

Endeavor upon the part of the commercial users of music in public 
performances to so amend the Copyright Law, as to whittle away the rights 
vested in composers and authors, is constant and unending. In the national 
Congress and in State Legislatures the attack is never ending. These users 
do not want to pay, and the composers, in justice in good morals, must be 
paid. 

As stated at the outset of this article, the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers is an absolutely non-profit association. The 
revenue which it collects for licenses issued to commercial users of music 
in public performances, after the expenses of operation have been divided 
is entirely divided each three months amongst the members of the Society 
and of the foreign societies with which ASCAP is affiliated. The member- 
ship of the entire group exceeds forty-five thousand of the men and women 
who write most of the music which the world enjoys. The Society is the 
sole hope and refuge of the indigent, aged, or ailing composer and author 
in our country. 

Membership in the Society is available to every citizen of the U. S. A. 
which is a qualified composer, author or publisher of musical work. Mem- 
bership is not available to mere aspirants in these fields, but only to persons 
who have proven their right to recognition by having created actually pub- 
lished successful works of a type such as are performed in establishments 
licensed by the Society. 
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| THE MUSIC MARCHES ON column this issue is devoted to an | 


* 
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interview by Mr. Garrett with Hon. Harris Connick, Chief Director 
of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposition at San Francisco. 
In the March-April issue Mr. Garrett will furnish details on music 
to be presented at the New York World’s Fair. 

Three quarters of a million dollars for music! 

That is the staggering sum, it was conservatively estimated by Harris 
Connick, Chief Director of the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposition, 
that will be spent by the Exposition, concessionaires and exhibitors on 
Treasure Island for music during California’s World 
Fair which opens on February 18, 1939, and closes on 
December 2. 


Foundation for the comprehensive program of music 
was laid several months ago when the Chief Director of 
the Exposition concluded a labor contract between the 
Exposition and the Musicians Union, Local No. 6, of 
San Francisco. In addition to providing for no stoppage 
of work under any conditions, the contract set up work- 
ing conditions and minimum rates of pay for all profes- 
sional musicians to be employed on Treasure Island. 





The Musicians Union contract sets up the agreed 
scales of pay for the Exposition, Mr. Connick said, and 
prcvides conditions under which the Fair is to broadcast radio programs. 
Ano’her important clause in the contract permits the Exposition to import 
brcadcasting acts so the public may have a chance to see and hear interna- 
tionally famous radio organizations without charge. The contract likewise 
allows for the appearance at the Exposition of non-professional groups 
such as school bands, etc. In addition, the Musicians Union, as a special 
gesture to assure success of the Exposition, will permit the Fair to bring in 
bands from foreign nations to help build the “gate” in the same manner as 
was done in the Panama-Pacific Exposition in 1915. 

“There has been no Exposition since 1915 which has had anywhere near 
as elaborate a music program as did the Panama-Pacific Exposition and the 
music set-up for the Golden Gate International Exposition will surpass even 
that,” Mr. Connick declared. 

With the way cleared for the uninterrupted presentation of music during 
the 288 days of the Exposition, Mr. Connick went into action to obtain 
outstanding attractions. First band to be signed was that of Dr. Edwin 
Franko Goldman, known as the Toscanini of band music and the successor 
of John Philip Sousa. The Goldman band of 60 musicians, which will come 
West on a special train, opens its engagement of 15 weeks on Treasure 
Island beginning March 19, 1939. Composer of more than 80 celebrated 
marches, Goldman’s latest—the “Golden Gate March”—has been designated 
as Treasure Island’s official march. 

The second famed musical organization to come into the Exposition fold 
is the Thaviu Band and His Presentations. Particularly well known in 
Chicego and vicinity, this band will begin an engagement of 12 weeks on 
Treasure Island in September. From San Francisco will come a “utility” 
band of 40 pieces which will be available for varied purposes during the 
run of the Exposition. This local band, according to Mr. Connick, can 
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A New Year Thought for Musiciansy 
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By DEAN E. E. DAVIS 
North Texas Agricultural College 





I am no subscriber to the philoso- 
phy of gloom. Long-range historical 
perspective forbids such a point of 
view. Gone are the dismal aeons of 
Cro-Magnon’s deep and fetid past. 
Gone are the tallow candle, the 
wooden beam, and the flail of 
colonial days. Now come science, 
creature comforts, material abun- 
dance, and increased cultural joys. 
the peoples of all nations are slowly 
learning and accepting better ways 
of life. Higher ideals of civic and 
social righteousness are being ac- 
quired. Profiteers and civic bandits 
are losing caste. The banners of a 
new social and business morality are 
being unfurled. Stronger threads of 
social justice are finding their way 
into the fabric of our national eco- 
nomic life. I still have faith in the 
future and in the ultimate integrity 
of man. The world is not so bad as it sometimes appears to be. Its joys 
are more dominant than its sorrows, and its pleasures more abundant than 
it pains. It is well that we should rejoice and be glad. Music has a great 
responsibility in the rejoicing and in helping people to be glad. 











DEAN E. E. DAVIS 








the Exposition. Negotiations are under way for the bringing to Treasure 
Island of other outstanding symphony orchestras of the nation. 


From far off lands will come innumerable picturesque bands to add to 
the gaiety of the Exposition. One of these is the famed Philippine Con- 
stabulary Band; another is the Native Bagpipe Band which is being sent to 
Treasure Island by the Sultan of Johore. The Seaforth Highlanders Band 
from Canada is also expected to drop into Treasure Island on a musical 
jaunt, and negotiations are under way to bring to the Exposition the band 
of the Coldstream Guards and other foreign bands of equal fame. Then 
there will be strolling gypsy orchestras, there will be dozens of smaller 
orchestras along the Gayway, there will be chamber music, and there will 
be the individual musical presentations of private exhibitors. 

“The Exposition feels that music should be one of the ou standing: fea- 
tures of California’s World Fair,’ Mr. Connick said, “and it has taken the 
necessary steps to assure just that, and the Musicians Union, the Music 
Teachers Associations and other fine arts groups, have been most co-opera- 
tive in working with the Exposition toward this goal.” 


e ¢@ 
“Cynthia Parker” To Have Premiere 
in Texas By STELLA OWSLEY 


DENTON, Texas.—(Spl.)—The announcemen: that Lenora Corona, for- 
mer Metropolitan Opera singer, and one of the most beautiful women in the 
musical world, is coming to Texas to sing the title role in Julia Smith’s 
opera, “Cynthia Parker,” which will have its premiere at the North Texas 
State Teachers College February 16-17, should attract wide interest not only 
among Texas musicians and music lovers, but among all Texans as well. 








compete on even terms with any band in the country 
and will be equally at home on the concert platform and 
the air lanes as it will be for the fanfare of parades, 
pageants and scores of special events that require a 
versatile group of musicians. There will also be a 
“utility” orchestra of 40 pieces organized from among 
San Francisco musicians for the manifold duties of an 
Exposition musical aggregation of this type. 

The famed San Francisco Symphony Orchestra has 
already been signed up for 10 weeks of concerts during 
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The performance will bring toze‘her a talente 
group of Texas artists. Miss Corona, now with the Ne 
York Opera Company, is a native Texan, and was fea- 
tured at the opening of the Dallas Centennial. The other 
two leading roles will be sung by Margaret Finney, 
former Juilliard student and professional singer in New 
York City, who is now a member of the music faculty 
at Temple Junior College, and by Roger Harris, gradu- 
ate student from Dallas at the Denton Teachers College. 
Speaking parts will be taken (Continued on Page 14) 
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Among the late acquisitions of the Library of the University of Texas 
are the contents of two large cloth-bound boxes labeled in gilt letters: 
“Blitz Papers. Scrap Books. 1856-1916; 1916-1930; 1930-1932; 1932-1934.” 
Inside are four large wall-paper sample books on whose pages are preserved 
programs, clippings, and other documents by which various aspects of 
music-making in Texas during thirty years may be traced. Especially do 
the items record the career of the man who collected and donated this 
material—invaluable for the history of music in Texas—Julien Paul Blitz, 

ureate of the Royal Conservatory of Ghent, Belgium, and now the head 
of the depariment of music at Texas Technological College at Lubbock. 


Few individuals have contributed in more varied capacities to the 
musical development of Texas than has Professor Blitz. He has served as 
’cello soloist, as ‘cellist in innumerable chamber-music groups, as choral 
director, as conductor of the Houston and San Antonio symphony orchestras, 
as musical director in two colleges, and as teacher in many localities. He 
has played to audiences from the coffee-shop and the picture show to the 
concert stage, has worked with the poor as well as the rich, has taught from 
beginner to concert artists, and has developed a system of theoretical work 
which he traces, through his father, from Belgium. And the records of all 
these activities, including the programs of all his concerts, covering a period 
of over a quarter of a century, are neatly arranged in chronological order 
on the wall-paper pages. 


From the first page, which records the prize won in Louvain in 1856 
by his paternal grandmother, who was a singer, to the last clipping con- 
cerning Professor Blitz’s work at Kidd-Key College at Sherman, Texas, in 
1934, the records of this musicians life afford priceless material for the 
future historian of music in Texas. From other sources the Spanish, Ger- 
man, Czech, and Italian contributions to music life in Texas can be traced; 
through these papers, the French and Belgian. The son of Belgian musicians 
and educated largely by them and in the music schools of Belgium, young 
Blitz first appeared on the scene in Texas as a teacher at Baylor College, 
Belton, Texas, in 1906-1907. Then followed a period of private teaching in 
San Antonio, with public appearance in various cities and further study 
abroad. By 1912 he was active in Houston as music critic, director of the 
Treble Clef Club—then the finest singing organization of women in Texas 
—and the Blitz quintette, composed of some of the best talent of Texas, 
including the gifted violinist, Arthur Saft, whose early death was widely 
mourned. Through the twi.ght musicals of this group, the director began 
his systematic attempts to bring good music to the level of the general 
public. His was the inspiration and direction that led to the first concert 
made up entirely of works by Texas composers. 

TREBLE CLEF CLUB 
Second Concert 
: Devoted pairs to the Works of Texas Composers 


—_ vening, February 16th, 1915 
ity Audi orium, Houston 





Programme 

ee a I I asa cbacscteesenetcnciaecdaiteceprinernt peeniseniods cisceinsisomiasseenia . Emma L. Simkins 
' Treble Clef Club 

b. Will o’ the Wisp rsh ead cheeccieisnecencoceiaceinan . Emma L. Simkins 
Mr. Sam Swinford 

Be le Fa I asic nisceneerineesionsesiisciissjienceniatinencispcaananansiateataoiiianstarssainnti pills Horton Corbett 

ie MONTE Scicccesstanicicteseesciissetilleeltprcatdaaeentiamaitacia innate ccaiaarpenieanienin Horton Corbett 
Miss Truno Rollo 

3. a. Laughing Song . = hla aia . Julius A. Jahn 
“Treble Clef Club 

b. Her Voice ec. The First anti Ei ad astceaedccien vena eiiconn ns . Julius A. Jahn 

4. a Night-Time criadoensiaananalaantglblinsttebcasetssicieumietnieahioiel Horace Clark 


Fly Far, Oh! Happy Birds c. Spring Dawn. 
Mrs. George pecans 
5. Beautiful Night 2 


“Treble Clef Club —t—we 
6. a. If! b. Le Sais-tu. ce. Je t’aimais _voseevnes-ene-------- Frantz H. Brogniez 
ee Arturo o Lugaro 


a. Lullaby 
b. Glorious ‘Texas Land . 


Even more outstanding was his work in connection with the organization 
of the Houston Symphony Orchestra, whose first program was presented on 
June 21, 1913. Between the sheets of wall-paper lies an account book whose 
contents constitute a landmark in Texas musical history—it is the payroll of 
the rehearsals and first concert, autographed by all the members of that 
organization. The total expense for the musicians—two dollars each per 
rehearsal and five for the public performance—was $602.90; and the concert 
paid for.itself without levies on individuals or the board of directors. Later 


.. Horace Clark 


..Hu C. Huffmaster 


...... Rosalie M. Grant 
...Rosalie M. Grant 
Treble Clef Club 
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Programs and Clippings Trace Texas Music History 


By LOTA M. SPELL 


concerts, although infrequent, were no less successful. As soloists with the 
Symphony and the Treble Clef Club, which he continued to direct through 
these years, many of the most outstanding concert artists were brought to 
Houston. Blitz remained as conductor of the Symphony until June 9, 1916, 
when he tendered his resignation. The statement he made in explanation 
for his action reads as follows: 

I want to bring the orchestra nearer to the people. I want the concerts to be 
held at night instead of at 5 p. m. so that working men and their families and busi- 
ness men may attend them. I want to see regular weekly concerts instead of a formal 
occasion every two or three months only. I would like to see outside as well as 


local talent employed. I think the orchestra should be advertised in the local news- 
papers and in outside musical publications. I want it to be made a popular institution 


of the city. 
These plans were not concurred in by the board of directors, who fur- 
nished the financial support but lacked the vision of the conductor. 


Although it was his plan on retirement from this position to devote 
himself entirely to concert work as a ’cellist, the next year he took over the 
baton of the San Antonio Symphony, which had been organized by the late 
Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, and developed by Arthur Claasen. This was the first 
symphony in Texas whose members received a regular weekly salary. He 
continued as its conductor until 1922, when financial difficulties led to its 
disbanding. Shortly before this date, he had married Flora Briggs, a young 
piano virtuoso of San Antonio, and from that time the records of the two 
become inseparable, so close was the artistic collaboration. In that same 
year they were the first professional instrumentalists in Texas to go on the 
air. 

Then followed that post-war period of sweeping changes in the field of 
music. The amazing growth of orchestral work in the better picture houses 
was only a prelude to their complete annihilation by the vitaphone. The 
Sunday evening musicale, such as he introduced at the Warwick in Houston 
in 1925, was destined to be supplanted by the radio. For a time, the future 
of the concert stage was dark indeed. All that remained to a talented per- 
former was the teaching field. From 1930 to 1934 Blitz was director of music 
at Kidd Key College at Sherman, but that too was swept into the wreckage 
by the development of the junior college. Yet, through it all Julien Paul 
Blitz continued to cencertize in all parts of Northeast Texas and went back 
to Houston to be the soloist when St. Leger took over the Houston Sym- 
phony in 1932. Since 1934, in territory only lately on the fringe of the 
frontier, he has been developing young musicians and providing good music 
for them to hear. 


The hundreds of programs and clippings in the Blitz collection do much 
more than trace the career of one man; they present a composite picture of 
the musical development which has taken place in the different parts of the 
State in which he worked. The musical field the young Belgian entered in 
1907 was far different from that in Texas today. During the intervening 
thirty years the changes have been revolutionary; everyone now has unlim- 
ited opportunities, undreamed of then, of hearing the best of the world’s 
music by the best performers. Music has entered the school, from the 
kindergarten to the college. Musicians are members of the faculty, as are 
other teachers; applied music is taught, as is English history and other 
courses; the practice of applied music is now regarded as laboratory work. 
Instruction under private teachers is now credited, in ail progressive schools, 
toward the high school diploma. Orchestras are formed in the grades and 
continue through the college. Civic orchestral groups are governmentally 
subsidized. The dream of the Belgian conductor in Houston in 1916 has in 
many localities been realized—music has come to the level of the people. 
And few in Texas have done more to this end than he who painstakingly 
gathered through the years the “Blitz Papers,” which trace the progress, 
in this direction, of the art of music, often at the expense of the artist. 

Yet the man on whom Ovide Musik bestowed the Tourte bow which 
had belonged to Francois Servais does not consider his principal work in 
Texas has been done either as a ’cellist, choral director, or orchestral 
director, but as a champion of Franco-Belgian pedagogy, and as an advocate 
of French musical pedagogy. From the instruction he gave when a member 
of the faculty of Baylor in 1907 to the courses he teaches at Texas Tech in 
1938, he has been the leading exponent of the Belgian school, and has 
bravely carried forward, in the face of difficulties and discouragement, the 
best traditions of the Belgian masters. 
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Official T. M. T. A. Notices - 


NEW ELECTION PLAN 
OUTLINED 


By E. CLYDE WHITLOCK 


In the November issue of The 
Southwestern Musician there was 
described one of the revolutionary 
changes in the constitution of the 
Texas Music Teachers Association 
made at the Waco convention. The 
one of two. such far-reaching 
changes discussed in the former is- 
sue was the new provision doing 
away entirely with former defini- 
tions of active and associate mem- 
bership in the Association, substi- 
tuting the liberal policy that all 
professional members, either indi- 
vidual or affiliated through local or 
regional associations, are from now 
on full active members. 


The other important change bears 
upon the election of officers. Here 
is the full text of the new sections 
of the Constitution describing the 
new provisions. 

Article 4, Section 1—Officers, in- 
cluding directors, shall be elected 
annually. A nominating committee 
consisting of the retiring directors 
and three members-at-large shall be 
appointed by the Executive Board. 
This committee shall prepare a 
ticket, a copy of which shall be sent 
by mail by the secretary to each 
member of the Association at least 
fifteen days before the opening date 
of the annual convention. Said bal- 
lot shall be signed and returned to 
the secretary by’mail, or deposited 
in the ballot box, in charge of an 
election committee appointed by the 
president, before the hour specified 
in the official program for closing 
the ballots. The result of the elec- 
tion will be announced by the sec- 
retary at the last business session 
of the annual convention. 

Section 2—Three directors shall be 


elected in 1938 and alternate years » 


thereafter, and two in intervening 
years. 


The machinery of: election de- 
scribed here is simple and under- 
standable. It visions a ballot box, 
prominently marked and displayed 
in the convention room, in which 
members may deposit at any time 
the signed ballots which they have 
brought from home, having received 
them by mail from the secretary 
prior ,to the convention. Members 
not in attendance will previously 
have. mailed their ballots to the sec- 
retary, who will deposit them by 
proxy in the box. 

The official program of the con- 
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vention will carry a line similar to 
this: “Wednesday, 9 a. m., closing 
of the ballot box.” At that hour 
the box is removed from public 
sight and turned over to the elec- 
tion committee, who will audit the 
ballots and certify to the secretary 
the results. 


Since the organization of the Asso- 
ciation in Dallas twenty-five years 
ago it has been the consistent policy 
to avoid every tendency toward ma- 
cine politics in the Association. One 
of the devices representing a sur- 
render of the privilege of free par- 
ticipation in the selection of the 
official family of any organization is 
the nominating committee. Now, 
after twenty-five years, the Associa- 
tion is to have one, and the officers 
of the body are to be elected by five 
or six persons. There is the theo- 
retical right to conduct a “write-in” 
campaign, but practically it does not 
function. 


On the other hand, it is to be ob- 
served that almost every large or- 
ganization, from a music club to the 
Democratic Party, elects from some 
phase of nominating committee, 


To Members: 











or a me ———=) 


FROM THE SECRETARY 


| If ycu have changed your address, by all means notify this office. 
The postal service does not forward magazines, and unless we are 
notified of changes of address your magazines will not reach you. 

If you have not received your “Code of Ethics” please notify the 
office, and it will be mailed promptly. This certificate will have your 
name on it, and is ready to hang in your studio. 

MRS. ROGER C. NEELY, Secretary, 
(New Address) 2229 Mistletoe Blvd., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 








which selects a “slate.” The method 
adopted by the Texas State Teach- 
ers Association is unusual. There 
is no official slate. Campaigns are 
conducted by or for wishful candi- 
dates, by mail, reputation or button- 
hole. It is possible, and its has hap- 
pened, that a “dark horse” may an- 
nounce his candidacy after the con- 
vention opens, and get elected. How- 
ever, only members present cast bal- 
lots, at an official voting place which 
closes at the announced hour. 


The change in our method was 
suggested by two principal intents. 
It was held that all members should 
have a voice in the election of the 
officers, whether or not they could 
be present at the convention. But 
the more immediate and practical 
consideration was to save time at 
the conventions. The old method of 
nominating and election by ballot 
was the essence of democracy, but 
it became more and more cumber- 
some and wasteful of time as the 
conventions became larger. Those 
who have been regular attendants 
well remember the procedure. The 
president stated during the first bus- 
iness session of the convention that 
nomination for officers would now 
proceed, appointing usually as tell- 
ers three male members apparently 
good at figures and nimble of foot. 
These passed among the constitu- 
ency the time-honored small slips of 
paper, on which the members wrote, 
first, their choice for president. 
These were collected and the tellers 
announced the two receiving the 
highest number of nominating bal- 
lots, these becoming the nominees 
for the office of president. 


Three names were placed on other 
slips, for three vice presidents, and 
the six receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes were placed in nomina- 
tion for the final election. Six more 
names were chosen from which to 
elect three directors. While these 
were being counted the meeting 
came to a virtual standstill. Then 
the next day practically the same 























LENA HOLLAND BROCKMAN 
President, Dallas Music Teachers 


Association 








process was gone through for the 
election itself. 

The new method will save much 
valuable time. Whether it is wise 
to place the election in the hands of 
those who do not have enough inter- 
est in the affairs of the Association 
to attend the convention is a grave 
question. The new process is frank- 
ly an experiment, and only experi- 
ence will discover how it works. 

The best possible procedure we 
can recommend is that all the memz 
bers attend the Mineral Wells coll 
vention June 12, 13, and 14. Those 
who have not attended the meetings 
do not know what a delightful asso- 
ciation with their fellows they are 
missing. 

ee 


Considering the load that musi- 
cians carry for “honor” or “experi- 
ence” or “publicity” or “the cause,” 
with. appallingly little of material 
reward, there can be imputing of 
mercenary tendencies if piano st 
dents and teachers of Texas sh@ 
more than ordinary interest in a 
contest award which carries real 
cash money, in amounts never before 
matched in this State. 


The program is that of the “Harald 
von Mickwitz Memorial Awards,” 
sponsored by the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, and endorsed by the 
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ELEANOR EATON MORSE 


Newly Elected Secretary, Fort Worth 
Music Teachers Association 








Texas Music Teachers Association. 
Full particulars were published in 
the last issue of this magazine, or 
may be obtained from any member 
of the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers. 


TEXAS MUSIC FESTIVAL 
PLANS 


Organization of the final sessions 
of the Texas Music Festival, to be 
held this year in Austin, is nroceed- 
ing, under the leadership of Mrs. L. 
M. Hollander, president of the Aus- 
tin District M.T.A., and with the 
full co-operation and interest of the 
local teachers. Headquarters will be 

t the Driskill Hotel. 


The local committee in charge of 
the State Festival, consists of Mrs. 
Hollander, chairman; Mrs. Charles 
Stokes, co-chairman; Miss Miriam 
Gordon Landrum, Texas School of 
Fine Arts, and Mrs. J. E. Callahan. 


The entertainment committee con- 
sists of Mrs. H. Guest Collins, chair- 
man; J. R. Reed, of Reed Music Co., 
honorary member; Mrs. Ann Miller 
Crockett, Mrs. C. O. Smith, and Mrs. 
Clarence Stumpf. 

The Austin District Festival will 
e held March 11, the actual place 
to be announced later. Mrs. J. A. 
Biggers, Austin, has been appointed 
chairman, in whose hands all appli- 
cations for entrance to the district 
festival must be by noon on March 1. 
ee 

Mention Southwestern Musician 
when writing advertisers. 
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DISTRICT FESTIVAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Austin District, March 11, Mrs. J. 
A. Biggers, Upper Georgetown Road, 
Austin, chairman. 

North Texas, (Vernon), March 16, 
17, 18, Mrs. Earl Adamson, Vernon, 
chairman. 


San Antonio, March 18, Our Lady 
of the Lake College, Sister M. Ama- 
bilis, chairman. 

South Plains, Theory, March 4; 
festival, March 16, 17, 19, at Lubbock. 


* * * 


District festivals must be held in 
time for eligible applicants to regis- 
ter with the State Festival on or 
before March 24. The district fes- 
tivals are under the management of 
local or regional associations. 

In districts where there are no 
festival organizations teachers are 
requested to organize. They will re- 
ceive assistance from the president 
of the Texas Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the State Festival chair- 
man. If it is not advisable to or- 
ganize a local district festival, the 
teachers will be permitted to take 
their students to other districts. 

Miss Mary Dunn, 1811 Ninth St., 
Lubbock, is general State chairman. 
Those in charge of departments are 
Mrs. Tekla Staffel, 302 Cedar St., San 
Antonio, for piano; Miss Stella 
Owsley, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, for voice; E. Clyde 
Whitlock, Fort Worth Conservatory 
of Music, Fort Worth, for violin, and 
Mrs. Lota M. Spell, 2108 Hartford 
Road, Austin, for theory. 


THEORY REQUIREMENTS 


Theory is a requirement in each 
of the three performing departments 
of the Festival. 

The theory examination papers for 
the district festivals must be se- 
cured from Mrs. Spell, whose ad- 
dress appears above. These papers 
will be identical for every district, 
and are not to be opened by the 
district theory examiner until the 


hour of the examination. An exam- 
iner is appointed by the local festi- 
val committee to give the examina- 
tions and grade the papers. The 
conductor of the local festival is to 
notify Dr. Spell of the number of 
papers needed ,for each age group, 
and a fee of $4.00 must accompany 
the order, regardless of the number 
of papers needed. 

The theory examinations for the 
8-year group and under will be 
oral, but must follow the State out- 
lines for those ages. 


* * * 


The most radical change in the 
Festival rules this year is the new 
plan of “age level” participation in 
the State Festival. According to the 
new plan only those students who 
are taking the 8-year, ll-year, 14- 
year and 17-year in piano and violin 
will be heard at Austin. In voice, 
girl and boy sopranos at 14 years, 
and 17-year, 20-year and artist stu- 
dents will be heard. Theory for the 
8, 11, 14 and 17-year classes will be 
given. 


Applicants of all ages (counting 
the age as of September 1, 1938) 
must take the examinations for their 
age at a district festival, unless 
records that the examinations for 
that age have been taken can be 
shown. If the applicant wishes to 
reach a State examination age level, 
he may do so by taking as many as 
three age-divisions in a district fes- 
tival. For example, a 12-year-old 
applicant may take the 12-year, 13- 
year and 14-year examinations in a 
district festival. Only the 14-year 
would be given him in the State 
Festival. 


To pass on to the State Festival 
the applicant must show an average 
grade of 85 for solos, 75 for scales, 
and 75 for theory, made in a district 
festival, for each age-group begin- 
ning with his age on September 1, 
1938, and including the age level for 
which he wishes to enter the State 
Festival. For example, a 13-year- 
old student must show the grade 
requirement from<a district for both 





ic 








examinations. 


book will be used. 





NEW SYLLABUS 


The revised examination booklets for the Licentiate and Associate 
certifidates of the Association are off the press, and members are 
advised that there are some changes in the scope and wording of the 


Members desiring to take the examinations according to the old 
book must begin them before March 1. After that date only the new 


E. CLYDE WHITLOCK, 
Chairman, Board of Examiners. 
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13-year and 14-year levels before 
he may enter the State for the 14- 
year level. 

The entrance fee of $2.50 for each 
department must reach Miss Dunn, 
State chairman, not later than March 
24. Further information regarding 
fees and the necessary application 
blanks may be secured from Miss 
Dunn. 


PIANO REQUIREMENTS 


There are two divisions of the 
playing examinations for piano. The 
first division, as published in the 
festival syllabus for 1939, is for the 
State examinations, and all solos 
listed there are to be played. The 
second division is not used in any 
way at Austin, but is to be used at 
district festivals for weaker students 
who are not up to State standards. 
In this division only two instead of 
four solos are required. These lists 
also are included in the Festival 
prospectus. 


VIOLIN REQUIREMENTS 


The general policy of the festival 
is to change examination lists only 
each second year. The violin list 
does not change this year, and will 
be found in the 1938 list. Two solos, 
scales and theory from that list are 
to be played. However, the lists for 
6, 7, and 8 year students, none of 
which were included in the 1938 list, 
will be found in the 1939 list. 


VOICE REQUIREMENTS 


Solos, scales and theory will be the 
same as those listed in the 1938 list. 
Applicants over 17 years of age will 
take the 17-year theory. The term 
“ensemble” does not include chorus 
groups, but such groups as duets, 
and quartets for mixed, male or 
female voices, double quartets and 
sextets. 


AWARDS. 


In addition to the usual certificates 
of participation and grade ratings a 
new award of exceptional value and 
interests has been added this year. 
To the applicants making the two 
highest total average grades at the 
State Festival in the 17-year levels in 
piano and violin and the 20-year in 
voice a trip to the annual conven- 
tion of the Music Teachers National 
Association, held during the Christ- 
mas holidays, will be given. This 
is one of the most valuable awards 
ever offered to Texas students, and, 
as far as we know, it is not dupli- 
cated in any other State. 

* * * 

The 1938 bulletins may be secured 
for 10 cents from Miss Dunn, also 
the 1939 supplement. 
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ARIZONA MUSIC NEWS 


By ROLLIN PEASE 


Tucson—(Spl.)—Arizona music is 
making itself heard. The meeting 
of the Arizona State Music Teachers 
occurred in 
Phoenix along 
with the general 
meeting of the 
other teachers in 
early December. 
Demonstration of 
grade school 
class work was 
presented by 
Bertha Holman 

ROLLIN PEASE of Phoenix. High 
School chorus was shown by Wm. 
Wheatley of Mesa. Senior High 
School Oratorio was splendidly per- 
formed by the Phoenix group under 
Milton Rasbury. This latter group 
was given the honor of a nation- 
wide broadcast of the Rossini Stabat 
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SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY STUDENT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Harold Hart Todd, Director 











Mater last Good Friday eve ove 
N.B.C. Jesse Sedbury of Phoenix 
and a capable corps of associates will 
carry on this season as officials of 

the State Music Teachers As- 








under sanitary conditions. 


HOW TO SELECT A BAND 
on CORPS UNIFORM STYLE, 


The “Craddock Bandsman” is 
a catalog of newest style ideas. 
Filled with practical informa- 
tion.on how to develop an 
original style—fhow to get the 
greatest value for your money. 
Write TODAY for your F 
copy. 


The CRADDOCK UNIFOR 


25 CRADDOCK BLDG. 






YOU'LL “STEAL 
THE SHOW” wits 
CRADDOCK Uniforms 


Year after year, thousands of thelead- 
ing bands pm mb Craddock Uniforms 
because they are ‘‘tops’’ in_ style, 
quality, design, appearance, fit, ard 
workmanship. Value for value, Crad- 
dock ae ry Ae ay i ber 
. Made in ,airy s 
year toown iz ry mone 





ives you highest possible uniform 
eS ‘or lowest possible cost. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


sociation. 


The woman’s clubs are in 
full stride and will stage the 
spring competitions as sched- 
uled. Nell Flaccus presides 
with char mand efficiency. She 
has a gift for the kindly word, 
honestly spoken. 


Eldon Ardrey of Flagstaff 
Teachers’ College will again 
be called upon to deliver the 
music for the unique Easter 
Morning Sunrise Service at 
the Grand Canyon. This de- 
lightful service began as a 
labor of love, modestly under- 
taken. It continues in the 
same mood, although it now 
has a world-wide renown. 

Harry Harelson and Bess 











Southwestern University 


GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 
THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A Training School for Performer and Teacher 





VIOLIN: Gaedcke. 
CHORUS: The Slavianskys. 


PIANO AND ORGAN: Meyer, Bowden, Houston. 
VOICE AND SOLFEGE: Mme, Slaviansky, Miss Slaviansky. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC AND THEORY: Meyer and Bowden 
CHOIR AND CHORAL CONDUCTING: Meyer. 
BAND AND ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING: Johnson. 


We Plan For Inspirational Instruction 








FALL SEMESTER OPENS SEPTEMBER 12 
SPRING SEMESTER OPENS JANUARY 31 


HENRY MEYER, B.A., B.M., B.S., Dean 
Write For Catalogue 


Barkley have a splendid choral work 
at Tempe. Added to this faculty are 
the talented violinist, Romeo Tata, 
and his co-operating pianist, Alvin 
Bullock. Tata also directs the Phoe- 
nix Symphony Orchestra. 


Evan Madsen at Gila Junior Col- 
lege at Thatcher had a genial and 
friendly performance of “Messiah” 
on December 20th. 


The University at Tucson is busy 
with a number of musical projects. 
The orchestra men and women play 
in the Tucson Symphony as a matter 
of course, which given three con- 
certs per season under William 
Fuerster, then there in the fall opera 
which this year was “Mignon.” Then 
the annual “Mesiah” with Tucson 
soloists. Then “Cadman Night on 
the Campus,” with the neighborly 
Charles himself at the piano, accom- 
panying the President’s Quartet in 
the “Morning of the Year,” and then 
presiding with grace while Iver 
Coleman conducts the University 
Glee clubs and Symphony in a very 
telling production of “Shanewis,” the 
American Opera that put Cadman on 
the list of Metropolitan Opera suc- 
cesses. The featured tenor lead, by 
the way, is Oscar Colcaire, of the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. Then 
ccmes the ten-day trip of the Glee 
Clubs over the State. 

Dean Arthur Olaf Anderson came 
home from the national meet of 
music school with honors—and du- 
ties, He will have a lot to do with 


[)NIFORMS 


Stvle Reok showing 83 Uni- 
forms IN COLORS. Also sne- 
cial desiening. Wonderful line 
of samnvles. Write us _ first. 
PeMoulin Bros. & C».. 1013 S. 
4th St.. Greenville, Illinois. 
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both curricula and ethics in the mu- 
sic field—this on top of a full-time 
dean’s job, with arranging and com- 
posing in his recreation periods. 

Enough for now. Just keep in 
mind that Arizona is doing its best 
to compliment its sister States by a 
rivalry in the field of quality work. 
—R. P. 


NEW MEXICO NEWS 


By MRS. J. L. BYNUM 


Carlsbad, N. Mex. — (Spl.) — The 
Carlsbad Choral Club presented a 
musical program, a concertized ar- 
rangement of Bizet’s opera, “Car- 
men” on January 18th at the High 
School Auditorium. The Choral 
Club is under the direction of Edgar 
K. Kraus. 


Quite a few musically interested 
New Mexicans attended the concert 
in El Paso of General Platoff’s “Don 
Cossack Choir” on January 21st. 


Another program of interest in 
El Paso was the concert of Alice 
Thomas, assisted by Lucille Ramsey, 
pianist. Miss Thomas presented 
“Street Cries of Old London” in 
authentic costumes, as authorita- 
tively depicted in the “Wheatley 
Paintings” in the Royal Academy. 


Mrs. Daisy N. Guffin of Roswell, 
N. M., has recently undergone an 
operation at Scott and White Clinc, 
Temple, Texas. Mrs. Guffin is one 
of the foremost piano teachers in 
New Mexico. It is a great pleasure 
to know that she will soon be able 
to take up her classes again in 
Roswell. 


FROM THE BOARD OF 
EXAMINERS 


The board sends New Year’s 
greetings to the members of the 
Association, and reminds them that 
the Association examinations are 
available to all active members. It 
will be remembered that the fee was 
reduced at the San Antonio conven- 
tion a year ago from $10 to $2.59. 

The supply of examination book- 
lets is exhausted, but a new edition 
is even now in the hands of the 
printer. A few revisions have beer 
made in the theory examinations. 

For a copy of the new booklet, 
apply to the Secretary. 

E. CLYDE WHITLOCK, 
Chairman. 
ee 

Pay your Texas Music Teachers 
Association dues and avoid being 
dropped from The Southwestern 
Musician mailing list. 
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NEWS 


HOUSTON MUSIC NEWS 


By KATHERINE B. MORGAN 


Houston, Texas. — (Spl.) — The 
Houston Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Ernst Hoffman, was 
heard in concerts 
on January 9th 
and 10th. The 
program includ- 
ed Overature to 
“Egmont,” ex- 
cerpts from the 
Ballet Music 
from “Faust,” 
and _Borodin’s 
Symphony No. 2 
in B Minor. 

Early in De- 
cember, the 
Southern School 
of Fine Arts, of which Homer 
Springfield is president, opened their 
new concert hall, with a program 
which was in charge of Betty Greene 
Little. Mrs. Little is the instructor 
of Speech and Dramatics and is 
head of that department. The pro- 
gram of the opening even was de- 
voted to selections from ten of 
Shapespeare’s plays with musical 
accompaniments given by Hayden 
Robert sat the organ. The Southern 
School of Fine Arts is making plans 
for a summer school for teachers, at 
which time Master classes will be 
conducted. 














ERNST HOFFMAN 


In February, the Craig Chapter of 
Trinity Episcopal Church will give 
Liaz Lehman’s famous cycle, “The 
Persian Garden.” Mrs. Roy Wilson, 
piano; Elva Kalb, dramatic soprano; 
Mrs. Louie Kier, contralto; Abner 
Lewis, tenor; and R. S. Pierson, bar- 
itone, will be heard. Mrs. Charles 
x is president of the Craig 

pter. 


The Tuesday Music Club chose 
“Claude Debussy” for the subject 
of their program on January 10th. 
Mabel Shearer was leader of the 
program. Those interpreting this 
French composer were Mrs. Norman 
Brown, Mrs. Harry Hurwitz, Mrs. 
Fred A. Gillette, Mrs. Raymond B. 
Jones, Mrs. R. J. Feldt, and Misses 
Dorothy Belle Asbury and Bessie 
Griffiths. 

January 24th, Nicholas Kos- 
e.: and his Don Cossack Choir 
again visited Houston. The Music 
Hall reached its most brilliant eve- 
ning since its erection when the 


Ballet Russe presented a program 3 


of eight ballets. 
ee 


Menticr. Southwestern Musician 
when writing advert’sers. 
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Fort Worth, Texas.—(Spl.)—Since 
last going to press a number of 


School of Sacred Music. Solists for 
the evening were Ellen Jane Lind- 
say, Fay Fulton Hubbard, Ellis R. 


by Carl Webber 
(Complete Solo and First 
Cornet Part sent gratis) 
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SCHERZO 
for Trumpet and Piano 
by Burnet C. Tuthill | 
Price 60 Cents | 
* I] 
RECENT PHOTO OF STUDENTS OF LAZAR SAMOILOFF MAZZA’S MASTER | 
———— INSTRUCTOR | 
FORT WORTH Hi ARS — erases a a for Piano Accordion | 
nual production o andel’s “The : 
QU ARTET Messiah.” This was the twenty- ee | 
ninth direction of this work by IL. E. 
By DOROTHY NELL WHALEY Reynolds, director of the seminary BAND FUNDAMENTALS 


events of musical interest have oc- 
curred in Fort Worth. Among these 
are two concerts by the Pro Arte 
String Quartet. Marian Douglas 
Martin appeared as pianist with the 
augmented quartet in presenting 
Beethoven’s “Septet.” Other assist- 
ing musicians were Emmet Echols, 
David Singletary, Robert Glaze and 
Billy Muth. Annie Strathdee, guest 
soloist, was accompanied by Mrs. 
George Conner. 


The Pro Arte group, composed of 
Marius Thor, George Orum, E. Clyde 
Whitelock, and Samuel Ziegler, 
opened the November concert with 
Schubert’s “Quartet in A Minor.” 
Katherine McKee Bailey, pianist, 
was the assisting artist in the pre- 
sentation of Davidoff’s “Quintet in 
G Minor.” Victor B. Acers, vocal 
soloist for the evening, was accom- 
panied by Mrs. George Conner. 

The Texas Christian University 
band, directed by Don Gillis, opened 
its third annual concert series in 
December. The programs are divided 
between typical concert numbers 
and contemporary popular music; 
thus appealing to listeners of varied 
musical interests. The soloist for 
the December program was Wayne 
Dunlap, cornetist. 


Among the outstanding Christmas 
programs 


was the Southwestern 






PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 


ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 





o CHOIR GOWNS 


HANGINGS + STOLES + VESTMENTS 





AP ¢ GOWN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA,PA 


Carnett, and Edwin McNeely. The 
musical background was furnished 
by William Barclay at the organ and 
Mrs. McNeely at the piano, and an 
ensemble assembled by Don Gillis. 

There were also many excellent 
Christmas program by the music 
department of the public schools and 
by the various church choirs. 

Paul Callaway, organist from 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, introduced 
the fifth series of concerts presented 
by the Organists Guild. 


Write for complete catalogs of 
Music for all instruments 


WHITE-SMITH MUSIC 
PUBLISHING CO. 
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THE MASTER KEY 
Pitch Instruments 
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ARE LEADING 


Because all that your profession demands of Pitch Pipes is found in “Master 


a Pitch Instruments. 

They are Sanitary—Clean. All reeds are sounded by the Single Blow Sys- 
tem. One does not inhale Dust and Dirt. To you this is most important. 
= notes are arranged in Rotation following one another in Chromatic 
order. 

Clear and Accurate in Tone quality. 


Perfect in Design, in Appearance Yestruments are of most unusual refine- 


ment 
FOR VOCAL USE 
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D. M. SWARTHOUT 


Re-elected Secretary of Music Teachers 
National Association 


by the Fort Worth Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. The 
program was divided between the 


classical period before 1750 and the 
contemporary period. 


The first program of the Fort 
Worth Civic Music Association was 
a joint recital by Susanne Fisher, 
soprano, and Clifford Menz, tenor. 
Stuart Swart, accompanist, also ap- 
peared as soloist in one group. An 
opening group of duets was followed 
by the “Saint Sulpice Scene” from 
Massenet’s “Manon,” a scene from 
Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,” and 
one from Puccini's “Madame But- 
terfly.” The numbers, given in Eng- 
lish and in costume, proved doubly 
interesting to the audience. 

The next Civic Music offering will 
be Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, 
on January 16. 

Of especial interest on January 
20 was the ever-popular Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. This world- 
famous balet is on its sixth annual 
American tour and made its second 
appearance in Fort Worth under the 
management of Mrs. John F. Lyons. 





The ballet presented an entirely 
new and delightful program, includ- 
ing the much talked of “Gaite Pari- 
sinne,” to the music of Offenbach, as 
well as classic; ballets to the music 
of Mendelssohn and of Mozart. 

ie e 


WENZEL AT BELTON 


Belton, Texas. — (Spl.) — Henry 
Wenzel has been recently appointed 
instructor of string and wood instru- 
ments at Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege. He takes the places of Virginia 
Marrs Box, resigned. 


Mr. Wenzel, who has studied at 
the University of Michigan, is a 
graduate of Oberlin Conservatory 
and has done graduate work in 
Northwestern University. In addi- 
tion, he has spent several summers 
at Chatauqua Institute, where he 
was a pupil of Reber Johnson, dis- 
tinguished teacher of violin. His 
professional appearances have been 
highly praised. 


Although Mr. Wenzel is a young 
man, he has had several years of 
teaching experiences in colleges. He 
resigned at Yankton College in 
South Dakota to take the position 
at Mary Hardin-Baylor. He has also 
taught in Central College, Fayette, 
Mo., and in Oberlin College. His 
violin pupils have won high honors 
and his orchestral groups in these 
colleges have been highly com- 
mended. 

At Mary Hardin-Baylor, he is 
teaching violin and wind instru- 
ments and directs the college or- 
chestra, which is becoming one of 
the outstanding organizations on the 
campus. 

Walter Wilewicz, director of the 
Fine Arts Conservatory at Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, will be pre- 
sented by the Marshall Music Club 
in a recital of three piano concertos 
at the city auditorium in Marshall 
January 29. The orchestral accom- 
paniments at the second piano will 
be played by Miss Willa Mae Kelly, 
instructor of piano at the college. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College will 
celebrate the ninety-fourth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the college 





LAW SONE, President a 
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JOHN PATRICK 
Basso, of the Chicago Opera Company. 
Mr. Patrick is under management of 
Horner, Mayer, Horner, Kansas City 











on February 1. 
chartered 
name of Judge R. E. B. Baylor, 
whos2 remains are buried on the 
college campus, and also the name 
of Mary Hardin, who with her hus- 
band, James G. Hardin, were bene- 
factors of the college. 

This woman’s college, the oldest 
west of the Mississippi, has a Presser 
Music Hall; an unsolicited $50,000.00 
gift from the Presser Foundation in 
Philadelphia. This building houses 
the Fine Arts Conservatory and the 
speech and art studios. 


KANSAS MUSIC NEWS 


Lawrence, Kans.—(Spl.)—With an 
increase in enrollment, the largest 
in any of the nine school in the 
University of Kansas, the School of 
Fine Arts is having one of the most 
successful years in its history. 

The faculty for the present year 
is identical with that of last year 
excepting for the return -of Dr. 
Charles Sanford Skilton, head of the 
organ and theory department, from 
his year’s leave of absence, spent for 
the most part in Vienna, Mr. Frank 
Cunkle, who had charge of much of 
Professor Skilton’s work, going to 
the University of Nebraska. 

In the department of Public School 
Music, headed by Dr. Otto Miessner, 
Mr. E. Thayer Gaston was added as 
an additional instructor. Karl Kuer- 
steiner, director of the orchestra 


The college was 


in 1845, and bears the 


and professor of Violin, spent the 
entire summer abroad in advanced 
study at Budapest. 

Faculty recitals during the year 
have been given by Joseph Wilkins, 
Meribah Moore, and Irene Peabody 
in voice; Jan Chiapusso, Howard 
Taylor, Ruth Orcutt and Allie Merle 
Conger in piano; Waldemar Keltch 
and Karl Kuersteiner in violin; Ray- 
mond Stuhl in cello; and Laurel 
Everett Anderson 
Simpson in organ. 

The University of Kansas Band, 
enlisting 100 members, is presenting 
three concert programs during the 
year. The K. U. Symphony Or- 
chestra of 85 players, under Director 
Karl Kuersteiner, will likewise give 
three complete programs. Both the 
band and orchestra are probably the 
finest in the history of the school. 
Both Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs 
united in the fall to present with 
orchestra and soloists the operetta, 
“Blossom-Time” before an audience 
of over 3,000 people. 


The regular All-Musical Vespers, 
inaugurated 16 years ago by Dean 
D. M. Swarthout, director of the 
school, are being continued. At the 
recent Christmas Vespers with Tab- 
leaux, over 6,000 people witnessed 
this striking music pageant. 

The Westminster A Cappella Choir 
under Dean Swarthout enrolled 75 
singers and will appear in numerous 
concerts in the spring as well as take 
part in the Beethoven 9th Symphony 
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NELSON EDDY, Baritone 


Popular screen, radio and concert singer 
will sing in Dallas on February 17 under 
the local management of Mrs. Jno. F. 
=. Eddy is a former student artist 
of Lazar Samoiloff. 
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Houston Symphony Kansas City Philharmonic Orches- 
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el 
ia | San Angelo, Texas.—(Spl.)—San 
; | Angelo members of the West Texas Rebuilt Band and Orchestra Instruments 
¥ @ Concert Association were well en- Honestly ye P| ae 
: tertained with the first offering in in which you are interested 
“a { a series, “Ballet Caravan,” though Be Bm Ps 
a many were greatly disappointed at — B...1 an 
the lack of an orchestra. The two- Dept. J-12, 1613, Chestnut St. 
wad piano duos, accompany the ballets Failadeighta, Pa. 
were inadequate except for the first 
of the three ballets given in “Theme 
“ With Variations” by Bach, the music ALTA TURK 
“2 was not suitable for the choreo- Soprano 
: ~ graphy, but lacked volume and viril- PUPILS ACCEPTED 
ity in the two modern numbers , 
ta, which followed. The second of the 605 S. le _ pa Angeles 
_ concert series will be Angna Enters ? 
Mime, who will appear on January 
Ts, 24, to be followed by Guiomar No- 
an. vaes, noted pianist, on February 10. H M 
he The Philharmonic Society of San orner - oyer 
he Angelo presented Gladys de Silva INC. 
ib- Bates at the December meeting in 36th a 
sed a review of “Beloved Friend” by 3005 Harrison Street 
Bowen and con Meck. [Illustrations Kansas City, Mo. 
oir were given by Mrs. Gus Miller’s 
75 violin ensemble who played “An- 
Us dante” from Tchaikowsky’s Sixth ANNA E. GEORGE 
ike Symphony, “Adago Lamentoso” from Teaching — Recital 
my the Pathetique and a Fantasie of Coaching 
Tchaikowsky numbers arranged by 
State Teach College, 
“> Wm. B. Coburn. Curtis Fletcher, iain aie 





Hattiesburg, Miss. 





tenor, sang “None But the Lonely 
Heart.” 


At the January meeting of the Central Texas 


Philharmonic Society, Mrs. Wilson 
B. Elkins review Carl Ekman’s Conse rvatory 
“Jean Sibelius.” Mrs. Shell Barth ' 

played the Sibelius “Romance” and Sutantines 2006 
a quartet, Mrs. Culberson Deal, Mrs. 
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MARY ADEL CARSON, Soprano L. B. Horton, Mr. Curtis Fletcher, 
i Miss Carson, lyric soprano, was the soloist with the Houston Symphony and Mr. Chas. Poulter, song an ar- Austin at Ninth 
Orchestra recently, the first concert of the San Antonio Federation of Music rangement of the hymn from Fin- WACO. TEXAS 
Clubs series. She is a native San Antonian, a graduate of Jefferson High landia ’ 
School and the University of San Antonio. She has studied voice under such ' 
noted teachers as John Dwight Sample, Chicago; Dr. H. Augustine Smith, : 
Boston; Dr. J. Finley Williamson, Westminster Choir School, Princeton, N. J.; A program of Christmas Carols, 
Ora Witte, New York City, and this summer coached with Andres de sponsored by the’ choral section of 
Sergurola, the noted coach. 


Philharmonic, was presented at the AT rENTION! 


——— Fest Methodist Church on Decem- MUSIC TEACHERS OF TEXAS 
with the Kansas City Philharmonic year; a Fine Arts Day with some ber 18. The singing was directed 


Orchestra in early March, directed outstanding speaker at an All-Uni- by Carl Brumbelow, and followed ype hy pm yg 
e, Karl Krueger. ‘versity Convocation; and massed the radio broadcasting of carols by nes tt takin eee 
The annual Music Week Festival band, massed orchestra and massed Mrs. J. Clark Rhodes. Mr. Rhodes PROMPT SERVICE 

‘ . . . f “ 
will be held a week earlier than chorus on the final day of the three instituted the plan of “Learn a Open a Charge Account With us 
usual this spring, beginning on April day competition festival bringing in arch 8 Lay, Walle Girecwor Of mu- and see the difference. 





“ : 000 ic in San Angelo College. Mr. 
23rd. Featured during the week will some 2,500 to 3, of the young ‘Sic in ; . M . 
iy a cote the Pro-Arte musicians from the secondary Brumbelow is Mr. Rhodes’ successor J. R. Reed usICc Co. 


nger String Quartette, a piano recital by schools of Eastern Kansas. in the college. trae Established in 1901 
4 F. Rosalyn Tureck on the Young Appearing on the University Con- AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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American Artist evening, held each cert Series this season are: Erica PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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“Cynthia Parker’’— 


(Continuel from Page 6) 


by Teachers College speech students; 
three native Comanche dances will 
be presented by physical education 
classes at the college, and the pit 
music will be played by the College 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The libretto is by Jan Isbell For- 
tune, well-known Texas writer, and 
by Julia Smith, the composer. Miss 
Smith, a graduate of the Teachers 
College, is the holder of a Juilliard 
fellowship in musical composition. 
The opera is based on the life of a 
little Texas girl, Cynthia Ann Park- 
er, who was taken captive by a tribe 
of Comanche Indians. 


The performance, unusual in many 
respects, has already attracted the 
attention of the New York Times 
music staff, which has commented 
that music properly knows no dis- 
tinction of big town or small and 
that the production illustrates the 
possibilities of schools and colleges 
as centers of opera productions. 

The symphony orchestra of the 
Texas State College for Women gave 
its first concert of this year on the 
Artists Series, December 5, with W. 
Gibson Walters, assistant professor 
of violin, conducting. This organi- 
zation has grown to a full fledged 
symphony with 73 players and com- 
plete instrumentation. The soloist 
of the evening was Miss Sarah Ber- 
nice Honea, tutor in voice in the 
Music Department of Texas State 
College for Women, who sang “Dich, 
Theure Halle” from “Tannhauser,” 
with the orchestra. 

Dr. William E. Jones, director of 
Music Department of Texas State 
College for Women, conducted the 
concluding group of choir, organ, 
and orchestra numbers. Carl Wiese-: 
mann, associate professor of music 
at Texas State College for Women, 
was at the organ. 

The first performance of the or- 
chestra this year was November 11, 
at the Adolphus for the District 
Convention of the Dallas Music 
Teachers Association. The orchestra 
also played at the unveiling of the 
statue of the “Pioneer Women” on 
the T.S.C.W. campus, December 6. 
Other engagements for the year in- 
clude two broadcasts on WFAA, as- 
sembly programs, and on the Artists 
Course concert in March. 

After playing recently on the Col- 
lege Night Program of the meeting 
of the Second District Convention of 
the Federation, the college sym- 
phony was adopted as the official 
orchestra for the Texas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 








DR. W. C. BAIN 
Director of Music at North Texas State 
Teachers College who will conduct 
“Cynthia Parker” 








Mr. Walters, conductor of the T.S. 
C.W. orchestra, deserves a great deal 
of credit for the splendid work 
which has been done by these young 
well as officials of the college con- 
gratulate him on this accomplish- 
ment. Mr. Walters came to Texas 
from Chicago. He is a graduate of 
the American Conservatory of Mu- 
sic with the master’s degree in 
violin and theory. He was first vio- 
linist in the Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra of Chicago under Eric de 
Lamarter for several years and has 
concerted and taught with success. 
He won the conservatory prize for 
playing with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of 
Adolph Weidig in 1931, playing the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. In the year 
of his graduation Mr. Walters was 
guest soloist with the Conservatory 
Symphony under Herbert Butler’s 
direction, playing the Brahms Con- 
certo. 

The college choir under the di- 
rection of Dr. William E. Jones will 
make its annual spring tour later— 
the itinerary to be designated later. 








ON TOUR 











JOSEF PIASTRO, Violinist 
who will be heard in the Southwest in 21 
concerts this winter and spring. Piastro 
also teaches in Hollywood. 
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qoelt Criticism 


Among the clippings found in my 
scrap book there is inspiration for 
a series of articles; possibly because 
of the fact that each squib was 
“lifted bodily” from the climax of 
some pertinent thinkers paragraphs. 
A dentist’s waiting room or that of 
any good executive might furnish 
one with a thought which could re- 
make his or her entire life, if only 
we clipped the thought and made it 
a part of our concepts and actions. 

Qe. we know a great deal 
more than we are able to make use 
of and we shirk and avoid more 
opportunities than we seek. Andrew 
Carnegie’s libraries would have been 
more potent had they been liquid- 
ized for injection into the bloom 
stream. Be that as it may, I credit 
one Frank C. Leavit with the follow- 
ing: “He who resolutely submits 
his theories and practices to strict 
censorship will at first find himself 
at sea. There ensuies a period of 
know-nothingism. Old foundations 
slipping away leave him stranded. 
But, if true to himself, he will soon 
get under way and will ultimately 
luxuriate in a sense of clear con- 
cepts and true convictions.” This is 
a pertinent quotation for the musi- 
cian—and more especially, in my 
own analysis, to the violinist. 


How many people have learned 
to like and to profit by criticism— 
insidious though it may be? How 
many of your readers seek con- 
structive criticism from others either 
in the form of personal instruction, 
supervision, analysis and advice, or 
in the form of constructive reading 
and study of thinkers in the same 
field of endeavor as yours? How 
many of you intelligently get your- 
selves “on the carpet” regularly to 
analyze your practices in relation- 

gr to your understanding? The 
answer will depend upon a recog- 
nition of basic principles as the 
guiding factor in study and upon 
your own musical background, in 
either having received true teaching 
or superficial example. 

The entire teaching fraternity is 
confronted with the problem of in- 
spiriting the student with the ability 

to carry on his own s!udy—unsuper- 
vised. This, I believe, is entirely 
possible where knowledge is the 
cornerstone of the teachers method. 
ne lesson or a friendly chat should 
suffice to learn into which category 
a teacher belongs. All change in 
method and reconstruction of me- 
chanism should be based upon a 
new understanding of principle and 
the change should be accomplished 
by the mind and supervision of the 
person to whom the new principle 
has been given. There should be 
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By EDWARD E. CRAMER 





EDWARD D. CRAMER 


Violinist, Teacher, Author, formerly of 
Dallas and now head of Violin Depart- 
ment, Hollywood Conservatory 








no imitation of anyone’s personal 
manner of doing things. Radical 
change is always the outcome of 
blind faith in false teaching and, 
natural and constructive develop- 
ment is always a result of the em- 
bodiment of true conceptions within 
the mind. Time ceases to be an 
element in the accomplishment of 
that which the mind conceives and 
understands and inspiration is, like- 
wise, a by-product of personal pride 
in accomplishing that which excels. 
It is true that old foundations 
slipping away leave one stranded 
temporarily, but we must not fail to 
realize that a rearrangement of the 
parts or a reformation of ideas in no 
manner retrogresses but rather, is 
a progressive process. Until the 
mind can truthfully be satisfied as to 
the logic of its working principles 
there will never be a basis for the 
growth of inspiration. The sense of 
clear concepts and true convictions 
is the cornerstone upon which in- 
spiration is built. Truth lies deeply 
within the heart and mind of every- 
one and those whose ego is bolstered 
by false or superficial learning, know 
it. Those whose teachings have 
lived throughout the centuries have 
spoken with the conviction of mar- 
tyrs because they were inspired by 
a knowledge of truth and the peace 
of mind necessary for the produc- 
tion of inspiration can only be ob- 
tained, as Mr. Leavit says, by a con- 
stant submitting of our theories and 
practices to strict censorship. Our 
thanks to Mr. Leavit for this clip- 
ping which has caused us to think! 
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ATTENTION! COLLEGE MUSIC HEADS } 


Now available: Violin Teacher, Concert Violinist, Conductor. } 
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Baylor University School of Music 


(Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music) 


PAT M. NEFF, A.M., LL.D., President 
ROXY GROVE, A. M., B.Mus., Chairman 


PIANO—Roxy Grove, Bela Rozsa, Robert Markham, James Monroe; VOICE— 
Robert Hopkins, Martha Barkema, Ralph Woolley; VIOLIN—James Thomson, 
Fritzi Fischl Thomson; CELLO—Rosalie Ernest; HARP—Helen Horton; ORGAN 
—Robert Markham; THEORY, COMPOSITION—Bela Rozsa, Bernice Hensler, 
James Monroe, Helen Horton; MUSIC EDUCATION—Ella Lovelace; Cobby 
Stivers; BAND—Everett McCracken; ORCHESTRA—James Monroe. 
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Waco and Baylor Musical Activities 
ft 


By ROBERT MARKHAM 


Waco, Texas.—(Spl.)—Raya Gar- 
bousova, Russian cellist, was pre- 
sented in concert in Waco Hall Jan- 
uary 11, as the second attraction of 
the current season of the Baylor- 
Waco Civic Music Association. Miss 
Garbousova played a program of 
classic selections from Sammartini, 
Bach, Lully, Francoeur and Haydn 
and modern numbers from Tschia 
kowsky, Ravel and Sarasate. Her 
playing was of such high quality as 
to place her among the finest cellists 
of the day, her work being marked 
by a superb musicianship and a 
flawless technic. Miss Garbousova 
overcame the naturally unwieldy 
qualities of her instrument which in 
her hands became a medium of great 
tonal variety, at times taking on the 
quality of a violin. 

The Waco appearance was the 
only Texas date of Miss Garbousova 
this season and her next concert in 
the State will be eagerly awaited by 
all who heard her. The next Civic 
Music concert in Waco will be that 
by Conrad Tribault which will take 
place on January 23. 


Bela Rozsa, pianist, and James 
Thomson, violinist, of the Baylor 
School of Music, collaborated in a 
sonata recital in Waco Hall Decem- 
ber 10th. The numbers making up 
the program were the Brahms So- 
nata in G Major for piano and violin, 
the Cesar Franck Sonata in A Major 
for piano and violin and an original 
sonata for piano composed and play- 
ed by Mr. Rozsa. The playing of 
these two talented artists was on an 
unusually high plane both techni- 
cally and musically and the concert 
was enthusiastically received. The 
piano Sonata of Mr. Rozsa, which is 
written entirely in the modern 
idiom has been played by Mr. Rozsa 
in the East as well as in Texas, and 





MISS ROXY GROVE 


Chairman of Baylor University School of 
Music and Allied Arts 








it has received very flattering criti- 
cism from outstanding music critcs 
wherever it has been heard. 


The Baylor University Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of 
James Thomson, is enjoying an un- 
usually active season. The opening 
concert, presented shortly before the 
Christmas holidays, included the 
Beethoven First Symphony, num- 
bers by Bach and Vivaldi and the 
Rachmaninoff C Minor Concerto, 
the soloist for which was Bela Rozsa, 
new member of the Baylor School of 
Music faculty. This whole concert 
was well received especially the 
Concerto played by Mr. Rozsa, who 
proved himself a polished musician. 


The Golden Gate International Ex- 
position will feature much music, 
they announce. San Francisco fea- 
ture writers are sending The Soul? 
western Musician story for the ne 
issue. 











NEW MUSIC PRACTICE HALL AT BAYLOR, WACO 
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Wichita Falls Music News 


1% By LUCILLE DIDZUN 


Wichita Falls, Texas. — (Spl.) — 
First on the list of imported musical 
events for Wichita Falls should be 
mentioned the presentation of the 
Gladys Swor'hout concert in No- 
vember by the local Civic Music 
Association under the management 
of Mrs. E. A. Bebb. The numbers, 
artistically chosen and consumately 
sung, will remain long in the mem- 
ory of members of the Association. 

On the evening of January 3rd 


ee Akin, organist, recently hon- 


“Dred by receiving a Doctor of Music 

degree and more recently returned 
from a concert tour of several 
months’ duration, gave memorable 
proof cf her own musicianship and 
genius. The impressive concert 
which she gave at that time included 
among other numbers the Prelude 
and Fugue in D Major by Bach, a 
Widor Toccata, Prelude and Fugue 
on B-A-C-H by Liszt, Karg Elert’s 
“The Soul of the Lake,” Ronde 
Francaise by Boellmann and a sym- 
phony for piano and organ by Slo- 
key. At the piano Mrs. W. C. Ham- 
ilton’s interpretation and execution 
of this number balanced, finished 
and artistic. 

Among organizations whose ac- 
tivities and concerts have brought a 
more musical atmosphere to this 
part of the State are the Wichita 
Fallas Music Teachers’ Association, 
Miss Florence Sammons, president; 
the Musicians’ Club, Mrs. W. C. 
Hamilton, president; the Junior Mu- 
sicians’ Club, Mary Kate Parker, 
president; the Harmony Club, Mrs. 
Max Friend, president; the Guild of 
Organists, Mrs. A. H. Mahaffey, 
president. Among undertakings of 
these may be mentioned co-opera- 
tion with the public school music 
teachers to bring opportunity of 
tudying applied music to under- 

© ivitecea children, consideration of 
the life and music of individual com- 
posers through the book review plan 
with music interspersed, an intensive 
study of Gregorian Chant under the 
direction of Mrs. O. E. Sturm. 

The First Methodist Church choir 
under the direction of Mrs. Pearl 
Calhoun Davis, have given concerts, 
among them a Christmas cantata, 
worthy of material and directors 
found only in the highest centers of 


musical culture. 
ee 


ational Music Teachers— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ulation; also he stated his opposi- 
tion to any bill calculated to aid the 
fine arts which could be made the 
instrument of political chicanery. 

The Washington convention was 
rich in program. Edward Johnson, 
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general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera, spoke eloquently of opera as 
an institution. He stated that the 
Metropolitan Opera Company has 
never been an American company, 
but he pointed out that American 
singers are more numerous in the 
company than they have ever been 
before. 

Tne various music programs made 
good use of the noble buildings of 
the Capital City. Palmer Christians 
organ recital at the Washington 
Cathedral, the Budapest Quartet at 
the Library of Congress, the National 
Symphony Orchestra at Constitu- 
ticnal Hall, and the various pro- 
grams at the Hotel Mayflower each 
contributed to the auditor’s sense of 
dignity. The unfinished cathedral 
lent somber beauty to Mr. Chris- 
tian’s impressive program. 

The ideal hall provided by Mrs. 
Coolidge at the Library of Congress 
enhanced the perfection of ensemble 
which marks the playing of the 
Budapest Quartet. Hans Kindler 
and the Washington Choral Society 
provided a rich and entertaining 
program. At the annual banquet 
Rosa Tentoni, soprano, of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Benjamin Jones, 
pianist, shared a program of great 
distinction. 

The gracious courtesy of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt provided the 
reception at the White House. Six 
hundred of the one thousand or 
more registrants were permitted to 
attend. Among the many interest- 
ing features of the mansion the visi- 
tors discovered the new concert 
grand Steinway piano mounted upon 
stalwart American Eagles which the 
President has admired. 

The first general session featured 
papers by Ernest La Prade, N.B.C., 
New York, Ernest Hesser of New 
York University and Henry E. 
Meyer of Southwestern University. 
Mr. La Prade discussed “Audience 
Participation in Radio Programs,” 
Mr. Hesser spoke on “Modern 
Trends in Music Education,” and 
Meyer gave a paper and demonstra- 
tion of “The White Spiritual, Its 
Survival and Destiny.” Mr. Meyer 
was assisted by the Mount Vernon 
Quartet directed by Mr. R. Deane 
Shure. Interesting features of the 
departmental programs included 
Rudolph Ganz on “Editions,” John 
Finley Williamson on “Training of 
the Individual Voice Through Choral 
Singing,” Dr. Carroll Pratt on “The 
Relation of Emotion to Musical 
Value.” 

Texans present at the convention 
included Carl Weisemann, Dr. and 
Mrs. E. Wm. Doty, Miss Bernice 
Hensler, Mrs. Tekla Staffel, Miss 
Myrtle Dunn, Mrs. Edwards, I. E. 
Reynolds, J. C. Rhodes, Paul Van 
Katwijk and Henry Meyer. 








MICKWITZ MEMORIAL AWARDS 


Sponsored by the 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 


For Young Texas Pianists 


CARL WIESEMANN, State Chairman 


Texas College for Women, Denton, Texas. 





RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Texas piano students, ages 17-22 years, who play complete pro- 
grams of 10 collegiate selections in any Texas unit in the 1939 
National Piano Playing Tournament and receive an Excellent or 
Superior rating thereon, shall be eligible to participate. 


2. Five Sectional Competitions shall be held—in Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, San Antonio, and Abilene—the first week in June, 1939. 
The finals will be at Waco, the third week of June, 1939. 


3. First and Second Place sectional winners shall receive $50.00 and 
$25.00 respectively. 


4. First and Second Place State winners shall receive $150.00 and 
$75.00 respectively. 


For Full Details Write the State Chairman or the 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 
640 Riverside Drive New York, New York 














OSCAR J. FOX, Song Writer 


In program of his songs, interpreted by Betty Wilson, soprano, with Mr. 
Fox at the piano. Preceding and during the program Mr. Fox will comment 
informally on his songs and song-writing. For terms address: 


OSCAR J. FOX 


132 HARRISON AVENUE SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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DR. WM. E. JONES, President 
Texas Association of Schools of Music 








Texas Music Schools— 
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Tillett; Hardin Junior College, Wich- 
ita Falls, Mrs. O. J. Didzun; Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene, G. 
Edwin Young; Hockaday Institute of 
Music, Dallas, Ivan Dneproff; Incar- 
nate Word College, San Antonio, 
Sister M. Calixta; John Tarleton 
Agricultural College, Stephenville, 
Charles W. Froh; Kilgore College, 
Kilgore, Christine Bagwell; Lon 
Morris College, Jacksonville, Thelma 
Martensen; McMurry College, Abi- 
lene, Mrs. Robert B. Wylie; Mary 


' Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Wal- 

ter Gilewicz; North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington, J. Clark 
Rhodes; North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Dr. Wilfred C. 
Bain; Oud Lady of Victory College, 
Fort Worth, Sister M. Albertine; 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San 
Antonio, Sister M. Amabilis; Paris 
Junior College, Mrs. Troy C. 
Thompson; Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Eliza- 
beth Meachim; San Angelo Junior 
College, San Angelo, Carl Brumbe- 
low; Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Dean Paul van Katwijk; 
Southwestern University, George- 
town, Dean Henry Meyer; Sul Ross 
State Teachers College, Alpine, Irma 
Lee Batey; Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, Fort Worth, Claude Sammis; 
Texas School of Fine Arts, Austin, 
Miriam Gordon Landrum; Temple 
Junior College, Temple, Margaret 
Finney; University of Texas, Austin, 
Dr. William E. Doty; Trinity Uni- 
versity, Waxahachie, Alton Clay 
Pierce; Weatherford College, Weath- 
erford, Mrs. Knox Childress; Ste- 
phen F. Austin State Teachers Col- 
lege, Nacogdoches, Ida Pritchett; 
Baylor University, Waco, Roxy 
Grove; Abilene Christian College, 
Abilene, Leonard Burford, and West 
Texas State Teachers College, Can- 
yon, Wallace Clark. 
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BEAUMONT MUSIC NOTES 


By LENA MILAM 


Beaumont, Texas. — (Spl.) — The 
Beaumont Music Commission, with 
Mrs. Beeman Strong as president, is 
presenting their annual Artist Series 
Concerts. The artists presented this 
year are Lily Pons, October 8, 
Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti, 
duo pianists, January 16, and Nathan 
Milstein, violinist, February 2. The 
Commission also presented a com- 
plimentary concert by Nancy Swin- 
ford, brilliant Houston soprano, De- 
cember 12, assisted by Charlotte 
Strong Wilson, Beaumont violinist, 
and Walter Welschoff, pianist. 


Harlan Pettit of the Music De- 
partment of the Texas State College 
for Women will be presented in a 
community concert in the early part 
of February. 


On January 5th Major Bowes sa- 
luted Beaumont over the usual 
Thursday night broadcast. The 
Music Commission, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and some interested cit- 
izens sent one of Beaumont’s gifted 
young violinists, Margaret Bailey, 
to appear on the program. She 
played Jota by DeFalla and was 
highly praised. 


The Music Study Club is holding 
interesting monthly meetings in the 
homes of its members. Review of 
new musical books, American Mu- 
sic, Opera, and chamber music con- 
stitutes the study for the year. Mrs. 
Oswald Parker is president, and 
Miss Jewel Harned is program 
chairman, 


The music department of the city 
schools, Mrs. Lena Milam, director, 
presented a spectacular pageant for 
the community Christmas program 
in the city auditorium. The Wo- 
mans Club Chorus under the di- 
rection of E. O. Bangs attractively 
presented two groups of carols on 
this program. 


The Music Department of Lamar 
College, Harry Kanady, director, is 
the newest federated club in the 
student division in the Fourth Dis- 
trict. The Glee Club attended the 
district convention in Belton and 
presented a program for the con- 
vention. 


The High School Music Depart- 
ment is being represented at the 
annual band and orchestra clinic 
which is to be held in Houston, 
February 2, 3 and 4. Myron Gui- 
ther, the new band and orchestra 
director, and Mrs. Aaron Littman, 
choral director, are preparing stu- 
dents for this event. The students 
will be presented on radio in four 
programs during January. 


EL PASO MUSIC NEWS » 


By MARY GOODBAR MORGAN 


El Paso, Texas.—(Spl.)—The mu- 
sical life of El Paso is beginning the 
new year with splendid concerts. 
Since September there has been no 
lack of fine musicians to be heard. 


Robert Stevenson played a piano 
recital on the evening of September 
9 at the El Paso Woman’s Club. He 
is the talented El Pasoan, son of 
Mrs. R. E. Stevenson, who has been 
a Fellowship student four years at 


the Julliard Graduate School fp 


Music, New York, studying with 
Ernest Hutcheson, and received the 
Ditson Fellowship at the Yale School 
of Music this year for his Master of 
Music degree, with Dean David 
Stanley Smith. 


Following his was the concert 
October 24 of Francis Moore, pianist, 
another El Pasoan who has become 
known in music. 

Frank Mannheimer, American- 
born pianist of London, came to El 
Paso November 8 to play. His re- 
cital, of fine musical understanding 
and noble spirit, was November 9. 
In the three master classes Novem- 
ber 10, 11 and 12, he showed the 
means of bringing out emotion and 
beauty in music. His visit here and 
Mr. Moore’s concert were sponsored 
by the Music Department of the 
College of Mines, of which Glenn 
Johnson is the director. The class 
on November 12, in the afternoon, 
was followed by a tea for members 
of the El Paso Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation to meet Misses Mary and 
Beulah Dunn who were visiting in 
El Paso and Mr. Mannheimer. Mrs. 
Hallett Johnson was concert director 
of these musical events. 

The Community Concert Series 
began with Malcolm and Godden, 
Canadians, from Toronto, who came 


to El Paso November 18 with a de@) 


lightful two piano recital at Scottish 
Rite Cathedral. 

The opening concert of the El 
Paso Symphony Orchestra, H. Ar- 
thur Brown conductor, November 21, 
was most enthusiastically welcomed. 
Soloist was Sascha Gorodnitzkl— 
noted pianist of New York. 

The Music and Art Salon with a 
morning of music at 11 o’clock fol- 
lowed. by luncheon and conversation 
with the visitor is sponsored by the 


Hotel Paso del Norte, with “> 


Hallett Johnson as director. 
October’ Marion Kirby, singing 
character actress from Hollywood, 
gave Negro exaltations and moun- 
tain tunes accompanied by Mildred 
Seymour. Ish-ti-opi, Choctaw In- 
dian, baritone, came November 12, 
accompanist Dorothy Davidson; and 
Felipe Delgado, lyric baritone, also 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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1. M. T. A. PRESIDENTS 
vw NEWS LETTER 


It was my pleasure to be able to 
attend the 60th meeting of the Music 
Teachers National Association, in 
Washington, D. C., December 27, 
28, 29, 30, 1938. 

Papers were read on such subjects 
as “Modern Trends in Musical Edu- 
cation,” “Significant Trends in Ele- 
mentary Education,” “The Ideal of 
Continuity in Music Education 
Through High School and College,” 
“The Difference of Approach to 

(@#§usic Education Among Colleges,” 
and “Mutual Objectives in Music 
Education in School and College.” 

In all these papers and discussions 
one realized this pertinent fact: that 
Music Education raises the academic 
level of the B.M. degree, and that 
the B.S. or B.A. with a Major in 
Music, a Minor in an academic sub- 
ject were the preferred degrees to 
be given. 

Also that the music student be not 
solely a solist or musicologist, but a 
well grounded student in music; be- 
ing required to take courses in Eng- 
lish, Education, Languages, and 
Science. Then, after graduation, if 
the student has shown definite talent 
for a particular phase of music, 
would come the time for speciali- 
zation. 

There was much discussion of the 
W.P.A. Music Education and of 
many bills to come before this Con- 
gress. All of these are quite 
“unionizing” and would include 
school and college teachers as well 
as private teachers. Some bills were 
defeated at the last session of Con- 
gress, and we hope these vill be, 
too. 

I must ask your support for a bill 
sponsored by Dr. Walter Damrosch 
which is very idealistic and would 
do a great deal for music and art. 

Damrosch proposes a Minister 
of Arts in the Cabinet, a Commission 
of nine men, six of whom must be 
outstanding in their field of work. 
These Commissioners to receive only 
their expenses to meetings—no sal- 
ary whatsoever. 

This Commission would appoint a 
paid secretary in each department 
of Art, Music (Applied, Orchestra, 
Opera), Painting, etc., who in turn 
would work with groups already 
organized in our country to aid 

with orchestras, concerts, 

a, art shows, etc.—all paid for 
the government. To educate all the 
people in the best possible ways in 
all the arts. 

Edwin Hughes, president of the 
National Association, has honored 
our association and myself by put- 
ting me on the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council of State Presi- 
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CARL WIESEMANN 
President Texas Music Teachers 
Association 








dents, and we are to make a survey 
this year of High School Music 
credits and private Music Teacher 
Certificates in the United States, 
with the possibility of presenting a 
plan that can be used in all States 
in the future. 


We heard much good music: the 
Budapest String Quartet, the Coo- 
lidge String Quartet in the Library 
of Congress, the National Symphony 
Orchestra in Constitution Hall, an 
organ recital by Palmer Christian at 
the National Cathedral, and many 
other musical features. 


The convention had the largest 
attendance ever—almost 1,500—and 
we are now looking forward to our 
State Convention in Mineral Wells 
—June 12, 13, 14, 1939. We have 
great plans at that convention for 
you all, and I do hope you will put 
aside those days to attend. 

Cordially yours, 
CARL WIESEMANN. 


El Paso Music News— 


(Continued from Page 18) 


of Hollywood in December, 
Miss Anna Hoose, accompanist. 

The official opening of El Paso’s 
Sun Carnival was the annual “pop- 
ular” concert of the El Paso Sym- 
phony orchestra, on December 29. 
Douglas Beattie, baritone soloist, 
was accompanied in encores by 
Dorothy Learmouth. 


The Curtis String Quartet of Phil- 
adelphia was the first concert of the 
New Year. It was sponsored by the 
El Paso Chamber Music Society of 


which Mr. R. P. Conklin is director. 
ee 


with 


Diplomacy reaches its height 
when a man conv:nces his wife that 
he should join another lodge. 


Dallas Music Teachers Meet 


By RUBY LAWRENCE 


Dallas.—(Spl.)—On December 19 
the Dallas Music Teachers Associa- 
tion enjoyed a merry Christmas 
party at the colorful studio in the 
new modernistic home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Johnson, 922 Valencia. 


Christmas carols were sung, and 
favors were distributed from a gaily 
decorated tree. Those having birth- 
days in December were especially 
honored, and each contributed a 
stunt to the evening’s entertainment. 
These were Miss Irma Beck, Miss 
Frances Rather, Mr. Harold Hart 
Todd, Mrs. Harold Hart Todd, Mrs. 
Gertrude Alexander, Mrs. Phippen 
and Mr. Ivan Dneproff. 

Mr. Dneproff was victor over Mr. 
Todd in a buttoning contest, caus- 
ing much hilarity. After the birth- 
day cake was cut by the “pupils” 
plum pudding, sandwiches and cof- 
fee were served. 

ee 


Dallas Civic Music Draws 
Capacity Houses 


By T. SMITH McCORKLE 


Dallas.—(Spl.)—The Dallas Civic 
Music Association is again enjoying 
the support of capacity houses for 


the offerings of the current season. 
And very good offerings they are, 
too, with two excellent programs 
already in the past, and four equally 
interesting ones yet to come. 


Argentinita opened the series on 
December, when she, assisted by two 
dancers and accompanied by a pia- 
nist, performed to a packed house. 
This beautiful artist gave her usual 
charming recital, to the delight of 
her established fans and such new 
comers to her work as may have 
been among those present. 


On January 3 Beinamino Gigli 
sang to an audience that left not a 
vacant seat in the house. And how 
he did sing! Also, how he did 
charm. With an inordinately long 
program, unusually heavy in content, 
this extraordinary artist combined 
his beautiful voice, his sound musi- 
cianship, and his winning stage per- 
sonality to put his hearers in an 
uproar of fervent and enthusiastic 
acclaim. His success was really 
phenomenal. 


Subsequent events scheduled for 
the Civic Music season as as fol- 
lows: March 7, Artur Rubenstein; 
March 21, Marian Anderson (for the 
second time in as many years); 
April 4, Adolf Buch, and Rudolf 
Serkin in a joint sontata recital; 
May 2, Ezio Pinza. 








Baromeo to | each Here This Summer 


CHASE BAROMEO, outstanding Metropolitan Opera star who 
last September came to the University of Texas to head the voice 
department, will be in Austin during the first term of the summer 
session to conduct a master class in voice for advanced students. 
University of Texas has long thought that opportunities to advanced 
students in various branches of higher education should be available 
to Texans within the limits of their own State. 
policy, the University has maintained a summer session which is next 
to the largest in the United States. 


It was not, however, until the creation of the College of Fine Arts 
added applied music to the University curriculum that advanced study 
in this field has been available under University of Texas auspices. 
Mr. Baromeo’s decision to remain in Austin for the coming summer 
is in response to the request of a number of teachers and singers who 
have written in desiring to coach with him. 


Mr. Baromeo came to the University from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in New York, where he had been since 1934. Previous to 
that date he was for six years with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
having appeared in a number of Texas cities while on tour with that 
company. His study in voice was taken at the University of Michigan, 
and for six years after the World War, in which he served in Italy. 
During the last three years of his work abroad, he was under contract 
at the famous La Scala Opera Company in Milam. 


Additional information about fees or conditions of enrollment may 
be had by addressing Professor Chase Baromeo, care the College of 
Fine Arts, The University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


The 
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Russell Horton 


American Tenor 
Concert Oratorio 


Memt. 


Motion Pictures 
Harry Culbertson, Inc., 5525 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Radio Opera 








EVA BROWN 


Teacher of Singing 


3475 West Sixth Street Los Angeles, California 








Hollywood Conservatory of Music and Arts, Inc. 
GLADYS LITTELL, President 
The Faculty of Hollywood Conservato includes over forty nationally and 
internationally known artists-teachers. he faculty of the Hollywood Profes- 
sional Children’s School is composed of California Accredited Teachers. 
5400 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, California 








ZOELLNER CONSERVATORY 


Dedicated to Music Education in Its Highest Forms 
Chartered 1922 by State of California 
WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 
OPAL ROSE, Registrar 
323 South Western Avenue Los Angeles, California 


“Study in Beautiful Southern California” 


~ 








JOSEF PIASTRO 


World Celebrated Concert Violinist 
Assisted by VIRGEAN ENGLAND ESTES, Pianist 
On Musical Arts Series This Season 
Management . . . Robert Hollinshead . . . Hollywood, Calif. 








HO-TE-MA-WE and ROY COOPER 


Indian Mezzo - Soprano Pianist 
SECURE THIS UNUSUAL COSTUME — SONG — PIANO RECITAL 
Management .. . Robert Hollinshead . . . Hollywood, Calif. 








WILLIAM DOROTHY ELLEN 


HALES FORD 


Baritone Pianist 
Heard This Season on Musical Arts Series 
FOR DATES AND FEES PLEASE WRITE 
Management . . . Robert Hollinshead . . . Hollywood, Calif. 


and 








TEXAS OWN ARTIST AND 


Alta TURK Cleo Allen HIBBS 


Soprano California Composer, Tenor, Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR COLLEGE — CLUB — RECITAL DATES 
Management . . . Robert Hollinshead . . . Hollywood, Calif. 








ROSE CHARLES 


PAIDAR and GALLAGHER 
"eae ARTS SERIES THIS dees 


For Fees and Open Dates Write 
Management . . . Robert Hollinshead . . . Hollywood, Calif. 
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WEST COAST . .. 


SINGS OPERA ROLES 
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TEACHER - SOLOIST 
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LAURA NEMETH SAUNDER, Soprano 
has been heard this season in several 
operatic production of the Los Angeles 
Federal Music Project. She is a pupil of 
Samoiloff. 





Horton Has Successful Tour 


Russell Horton, American tenor, 
has recently returned to Los Ange- 
les after a most successful tour 
through the Southwest and Mid- 
West. In Detroit he sang the tenor 
solos in the “Messiah’ given before 
5000 people in the famous Masonic 
Temple, with 2000 being turned 
away, the performance being Wayne 
University’s Christmas gift to the 
city of Detroit. He also sang the 
“Messiah” with the Choral Union 
of Hattiesburg, Miss., under the di- 
rection of Frank E. Marsh, Jr. 


The “Hattiesburg American” said 
of him: “First honors among the 
visiting artists should go to Russell 
Horton, tenor . . . possesses all the 
qualities which go to make a thor- 
oughly satisfactory oratorio soloist. 
He sang with authority and made 
the words mean something by the 
conviction with which he delivered 
their message.” From the “Daily 
Press” of Taylor, Texas, concerning 
his appearance there: “Russell Hor- 
ton’s exceptionally clear diction and 
full, fine tenor voice made his sing- 
ing so thoroughly enjoyed by a 
large crowd of Taylor music lovers 
last night that he received eight en- 
encores, to which he obligingly re- 
sponded. Tht Mr. Horton is rapidly 
gaining national fame . . . is easily 
understood, following his excellent 
performance in Taylor last night.” 

eo. 


The Los Angeles-San Francisco 


opera season was a success artistic- 
ally and financially. The San Carlo 


oe 


ALTA TURK, Soprano-Teacher 


whose Hollywood Singing Center at 605 
South Norton, is very active in Southern 
California Music. 


company also drew large houses. 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic is no 
longer a side-issue, but a civic ne- 
cessity. 
a 

A new entrance for Hollywood 
Bowl and underpasses for pedes- 
trians seeking their parked cars 
after Bowl concerts are two great 
improvements. 


a 


SCREEN TENOR 











GENE BYRAM, Tenor 
Pupil of Amato, now busy in pictures 
and radio. Mr. Byram is teaching at the 
Hollywood Conservatory which is equip- 
ped with the latest Presto professional 
recording instruments. 
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CHICAGO... 


4} (@ Enjoying the confidence of scores 
of string players throughout the 
country, Ferron and _  Kroeplin, 
~ stringed instrument dealers in fa- 
mous Kimball Hall, Chicago, have 
arrived at their 43rd anniversary. 
This famous firm is now in its new 
suite, No. 406, of the Kimball Build- 
ing, 306 South Wabash. Genial 
Herman Kroeplin has issued an in- 
vitation to all to visit their new 
quarters. 
« 
a Conservatory, through its 
"$nanager, Loro Gooch, has announc- 
ed the engagement of the world 
famous pianist, Moriz Rosenthal, for 
a four weeks period of teaching, 
May 15 to June 10. Mme. Hedwig 
Rosenthal will also teach there at 
the same time. These great artist- 
pedadgogues will be available for 
private lessons, master classes and 
auditors classes. 








* 
Dr. Edgar Nelson, president of 
Chicago Conservatory, conducted 
, 605 the Apollo Music Club’s annual 
thern “Messiah” on Tuesday, December 
27. Soloists were Kathryn Witwer, 
— soprano, Ruth Slater, contralto, 
uses. Leslie Mardall, tenor, and Frederic 
is no Baer, bass. 
> ne- e 
Chicago Musical College has an- 
nounced the dates for its Summer 
wood Master School: first six-weeks ses- 
edes- sion, July 19 to July 29; second five- 
cars weeks session, July 31 to September 
great 2. R. A. Elmquist, manager, has 
also announced that the new sum- 
— mer bulletin is now available. 
—-) € 
Now in its 53rd season, the Amer- 
ican conservatory of Music, Chicago, 


offers degrees and teachers certi- 
cates by authority of the State of 
Illinois and courses under the in- 
ruction of 135 artist-teachers, ac- 
rding to John R. Hattstaedt, pres- 
ident. 





Over 75 artist-instructors will 
teach in the Cosmopolitan School of 
Music Summer Session, according to 
President Shirley M. K. Gandell. 
Rossetter Cole is the Dean at Cos- 


mopolitan. 
ee 


Horner-Moyer Attractions 


Horner-Moyer, Inc., Kansas City 
reau of many years record, an- 
nounced this week their feature at- 




































DR. H. H. ROSENWALD 
Head of Department of Musicology, 
at the Chicago Musical College 








tractions for the Southwests’ sum- 
mer concert season. These include: 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers.—Classic 
attraction in ‘their field. Famous 
here and abroad. A panorama of 
Negro life. The joy, pathos and de- 
votion of a race depicted in song. 
Hughly successful concert appear- 
ance at Town Hall, New York City, 
December 20, 1938. Heard weekly 
over NBC nationwide broadcast. In- 
ternational broadcasts and recent 
recordings for the British Broad- 
casting Company. 

Mercado’s Tipica Mexican Orches- 
tra.—Special company for summer 
tour, under the personal direction 
of Angell J. Mercado, and including 
important members and soloists fa- 
mous from three American tours— 
the gifted Ojeda Dancers; Carmen 
Delfin, pianist; Sarita, salterist; and 
others. 

Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz- 
Simons, America’s newest and most 
exciting dance partnership. Now on 
tour through the East, including ap- 
pearances with Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, and other notable engage- 
ments. 

Howard Milholland, raconteur and 
dramatist, and Eva Garcia, Spanish 
pianist, in program of musi: and the 
spoken word. This attraction has 
been famous on the radio and for 
personal appearances for years. 








pictures 
g at the 
s equip- 
fessional 


8874 Sunset Boulevard 








Concert Management 


ROBT. L. HOLLINSHEAD 


Hollywood, Calif. 








ry, 1939 
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Announcing the World’s Most Distinguished Piano Virtuoso 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL 


Known for 50 years as a “giant of ability—the perfect pianist—of all Liszt’s 
great students he is the only one still active in concert.” 


and The Celebrated European Teacher 
MME. HEDWIG ROSENTHAL 
A 4 Weeks’ Teaching Engagement — May 15th to June 10th 
Private Classes — Master Classes — Auditors Classes 


Reservations now being accepted. For complete information 
write to Jeanne Howard, Registrar 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


25 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











American Conservatory of Music 
Chicago 


Accredited courses in piano, vocal, violin and all other branches 
of music leading to certificates and degrees. 


Send for free catalogue... Address: 


JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT, President and Manager 


Kimball Hall Building, 300 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
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COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SHIRLEY M. K. GANDELL ROSSETER G. COLE } 
President Dean ‘ 
SEASON 1938-39 
FACULTY OF EIGHTY ARTIST TEACHERS 
Instruction in all branches of music and dramatic art. Fully accredited courses 


leading to certificates, diplomas and the degrees of Bachelor of Music, Bachelor 
of Music Education and Master of Music. 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 12 


For Free Catalogue, address 
EDWIN L. STEPHEN, Manager 


306 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois , 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Complete courses leading toward Bachelor of Music and Master of Music de- 
grees. All academic courses given by University College of the Uuniversity of 
Chicago. 


Write Now For Catalogue 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FINE VIOLINS 


FERRON and KROEPLIN 


Established 1895 





e EVERYTHING FOR THE PROFESSIONAL VIOLINIST 


Exceptional violin bows from the hands of such makers as Tourte, Peccatte, . 
Voirin, Vuillaume, Vigneron, Lamy, and many others. . . . Violin Experts and 
Appraisers. ... Artistic Repairing. . .. Send for list of fine violins now available. 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 


PE BBB LLLP LD DD? 


. CHICAGO GONSERVATORY 


Established 1857 


Among the distinguished faculty of 200 teachers are 
many who have received national acclaim for artistic 
educational accomplishments. 

Thorough instruction in all branches of music and dra- 
matic arts, including Piano, Voice, Organ, Public School 
Music, Dramatic Art. 

Special courses in Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Orchestration, Ear-Training and Normal Methods, Bache- 
lor and Master of Music and Dramatic Art Degrees. 

Dormitory Acc tions 


For Catalogue and Full Information address 
THE REGISTRAR 
25 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago Conservatory 
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BOOKS 


COWBOY SONGS (Revised and Enlarged), collected by John A. Lomax and Alan 
Lomax (The MacMillan Co., New York), 428 pages and index, $3.75. When, on 
August 28, 1910, President Theodore Roosevelt turned aside from his pressing 
duties as America’s chief executive to write John A. Lomax a personal note 
encouraging the then young Harvard fellowship student in his work toward the 
preservation of folk ballads of the Southwest, he predicted correctly when he 
said, “You have done a work emphatically worth doing and one which should 
appeal to the people of our country.” From the original publication of Mr. 
Lomax’ collection in November, 1910, the English speaking people of the world 
came to know and love cowboy poetry and tunes. In the new edition of this 
highly romantic portrayal of the plainman’s life through round-up, rodeo, trail 
and shipping-corral songs, father and son Lomax have added many new ballads, 
corrected old ones, grouped them under appropriate headings and annotated all 
of them for the very American veople of whom President Roosevelt wrote. From 
this new volume America will doubtless find more and more songs of the cattle 
trail and cow camp to sing and hum and whistle as it has the widely known 
Home on the Range’’ which appeared in the first Lomax collection.—C.J.G. 


THE PADEREWSKI MEMOIRS, by Ignace Jan Paderewski and Mary Lawton. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 397 pages and index, 41 illustrations, $3.75. 
Undoubtedly one of the great biographies of all time, not only because of the 
intimate details of the unparalleled life of this man of many accomplishments 
but because of the friendly, confiding manner of presentation so splendidly pre- 
served throughout every page. You have your intimate friend, Paderewski, as 
your host in his sunlit room in Morges, Switzerland, or in your living room, for 
that matter—retracing the pattern of his days as virtuoso, composer, diplomat and 
patriot. From his childhood when, as he so naively puts it, “I was born a very 
long time ago in a little country village in Podolia, a former province of the old 
Polish Republic,” up through student days, struggle and hardship, startling suc- 
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cess, first American tours, and to the great World War, our friendly host, thought- 
fully, eloquently, but always plainly, converses with us until he announces that 
he will retrace later chapters of his life in a forthcoming volume. 


New —— 
in the Paderewski Memoirs, by the younger generation particularly, will com 


as a result of the recently announced Spring American tour and New York radio 
appearance of this beloved pianist and world citizen.—C.J.G. 


FUNDAMENTAL COUNTERPOINT, by ,A. Madeley Richardson. (American Book 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.) 139 pages and index, beautifully illustrated with exam- 
ples and problems. Dr. Richardson clearly and simply, though thorough as to 
pedagogical procedures, has attained his objective which he indicates in his 
introduction, that of aiming at explaining the many confused and bewildering 
notions prevalent as to the real object and aim of contrapuntal study, and at 
presenting a clear and simple guide through a somewhat tangled mass of teach- 
ing. A proven outlined course is this splendid text book, for through his years 
of experience as a teacher at the Juilliard School of Music, Dr. Richardson has 
moulded the matter contained therein by careful observation and experiment in 
his classes in New York and of his graduates and others who have used his out- 
line in theory classes throughout the country. 


LESSONS IN HARMONY (Book Three), by Arthur Olaf Andersen. (C. C. Birchard 
and Co., Boston). 106 pages, problems and exercises. Dr. Andersen, well know 
for his two books titled First and Second Forty Lessons in Harmony, Practic 
Orchestration, Strict and Free Counterpoint, and for his published compositions, 
not to mention the important posts as music educator he has held (now Dean 
of the College of Fine Arts, University of Arizona), brings his series of theory 
publications up to date in more than one respect. Book Three bases its study 
material on modern resources which offers the student a basis for modern com- 
position in the accepted sense of the term, using odd scales, dualtonality, mixed 
meters, microchromatics and other devices which delight the modern extremist. 
A pedagogically sound, though advanced, text for college and conservatory classes. 


EASTER ANTHEMS 


IN THY PRESENCE FROM “Seven Last Words,’”’ by Dubois-Harts. (C. C. Birchard 
and Co., Boston.) S. A. A simple, yet highly effective, arrangement of the 
familiar Dubois Word from The Cross with text adapted by Mr. Harts, for two 
parts in easy range for children’s voices or women’s voices.—C.J.G. 


THE WORDS ON THE CROSS, by Matthew N. Lundquist. (Clayton F. Summy Co., 
Chicago.) The seven sayings from The Cross in a short, comparatively easy, 
though profound setting for mixed voices and organ; easily adapted to use with 
narrator between each Word. Organ interludes, on three staves, heighten the 
emotional effect.—C.J.G. 


WHEN JESUS CAME TO GOLGATHA (Indifference), by Albert D. Schmutz. (Clay- 
ton F. Summy Co., Chicago.) A Lenten anthem with somewhat modern text; 
voice parts in themselves are not difficult despite frequent incidentals; the high 
humming effect above the semi-chorus, the indicated emphasis on certain words 
of the text and the possible climax of the final page give this anthem the possi- 
bility of dramatic presentation.—C.J.G. 
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ABILENE 
DEATON, Lola Gibson—Soprano—Head 
Voice Dept., Hardin-Simmons Univer- 
sity. 
LASLEY, Nancy Craig—Teacher of Piano 
and Violin, McMurray College and 226 
Grape St., Abilene. 


ARLINGTON 
ADAMS, Eugene N.—Violin and Theory 
—North Texas Agricultural College, Ar- 


lington. 
CURTIS, Russel—Piano and _ Theory, 
North Texas Agricultural College, Ar- 


lington. 

GARRETT, Clyde J., Baritone—Chairman 

of Fine Arts, North Texas Agricultural 

College. 

ARR: , Dorothy—Piano and Theory 

500 South Cooper Ave., Arlington. 

IRONS, Col. Earl D.—Head Band Dept., 

and Director N.T.A.C. Cadet Band of 

100 pieces, North Texas Agricultural 

College, Arlington. 

JONES. Christine—Soprano—Teacher of 

Singing and Theory, North Texas Agri- 
cultural College. 3 

PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman—Organ— 

North Texas Agricultural College, Ar- 

lington. 

RHODES, J. Clark—Acting Director of 
Music, North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Professor of iano and Voice, 
Choral Music and Music Education. 


AUSTIN 
GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studio 
No. 2806 Nueces Street—Monday only. 
Telephone 3678. ar 
LUPER, Albert T.—Head of Violin Dept. 
College of Fine Arts, University of 








SPELL. Dr. Lota—Texas School of Fine 


WRAY , J. Campbell—Teacher of Singing, 
Texas School of Fine Arts, Director 
First Baptist Choir, Austin. 

BELTON ; 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Director 
Fine Arts Conservatory of Mary Har- 
din-Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI ; 
BURGER, Joseph — B. M. — Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Episco- 
pal, 607 S. Carancahua, Corpus Christi. 


DALLAS . 

BECKER, Mary—Violinist-Pianist—Head 

of Violin Department the Hockaday 

Junior College, Dallas; First Violinist 
Dallas Symphony. 

CROCKER Dorothy Brin—Theory and 
Piano, Weisemann School of Music, 
5100 Ross Ave., Dallas. _ x 

COUNCIL, E. G., “The Music Man,” 1401 
Elm Street.—Sheet Music. 

DNEPROV, Ivan—Tenor—Director Hock- 

aday Institute of Fine Arts. 

DOWNING, William B.—Baritone Teach- 

er of Voice, 1101 Elm St., Dallas. 

GOLDEN—Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice, Southern Methodist University; 
Director Highland Park Methodist 
Church Choir; Soloist, Temple Eman- 
uel, Dallas, 5-0709. 

IPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano— 
3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 5- 
7249. Normal Classes: Revised Dunning 
System including advanced grades; 

Creative Music. 

OTEET, Dora — Organ Department 
Southern Methodist University; Organ- 
ist and Choir Director, First Methodist 
rege a Church; Organist, Scottish 
Rite thedral, Dallas. 

WIESEMANN, Carl—Piano and Organ— 

Director Schubert Choral Club, Organ- 

ist and Choirmaster St. Matthews’ 

Cathedral, member Music Faculty 

Texas College for Women, Denton, 5400 
Ross Ave., Dallas. 

SWITZER, Miss Grace—Affiliated Teacher 

and Normal Instructor of the “Oxford 

Extension School of Piano Playing.” 

1001 N. Windomere, Dallas, 6-6932. 
THOMPSON MORRISS—Piano and Or- 
oe Organist Ed C. Smith and Bro. 

ortuary, Assistant St. Matthews’ 

QE 2thearal: arranger-accompanist, Bel 

anto Quartet—5018 San Jacinto, Dal- 

-aS, 3-4226. 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition, Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of 
muale, Southern Methodist University, 


Dallas. 

WILLIAMS, Phili~, Violinist, Professor 
of Violin, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity; Concertmaster, Dallas Symphony. 

DENTON 

BAIN, W. C.—Director, Department of 
Music, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton. 

JONES, William E.—Director of Music, 
Texas College for Women, Denton. 























WALTERS, W. G., Head Violin Dept. 
Texas State College for Women. 
FORT WORTH 
ACERS, Victor B.—New England Cons. 
’24—-Teacher of Voice, Breath Control 
= se a — 7th and Houston, Fort 
orth. 


BRIGHAM, John—Tenor. Affiliated with 
Texas Christian University, Director of 
Harmony Club Chorus, Philomel Club 
Chorus, Central M. E. Choir. 1516 
Cooper St. Telephone 2-2452. 

BARCUS, Allie E.—Normal classes in 
“Dunning Course” and in “The Crea- 
tive Course’’ of Music Studio. 2001 Hill- 
crest and 404 Old Continental Bank 
Bldg. 

FAGUY-COTE, Arthur—Lyric Baritone, 
Singer, Teacher, Conductor, Fort Worth 
Conservatory of Music and Texas 
Christian University. 

KILANDER, Katherine—Graduate Juil- 
liard Graduate School, Studying Piano 
with Josef Lhevinne. Head of Piano 
Department, Texas Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
gen. Mutual Home Bldg., Fort Worth, 


‘exas. 

LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Soprano-Teacher, 
Head of Voice Dept., Texas Wesleyan 
College, Fort Worth, 2226 Washington 
Avenue. 

McNELLEY, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin-— 
Teachers Sacred Music—Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Furt 
Worth, Texas. 

MILLER, C. C.,—Piano Dealer—5i9-:2 
Throckmorton St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

MORRIS, Brooks— Teacher of Vioiin, 
Conductor Fort Worth Symphony Or- 


chestra, Studio 1100 Lipscomb, 3-1762; 
Home address, 1614 Sunset, Fort Worth. 

NEELY, Mrs. Roger C.—Sopranc Teach- 
er, 2229 Mistletoe Blvd., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 5-2772. 

ORUM, Dot Echols—Teacher of Piano, 
1512 Fairmount, Dunning System, Fort 
Worth, Texas. , 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mari:is 
Thor, first violin; George Orum, second 
violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Viola; Saimn- 
uel Ziegler, violincello. Chamber Mu- 
sic Recitals— Mrs. George Connor, 
Manager, 321 Conner Ave., Fort Worth. 

SAMMIS, Claude—Director of Fine Arts 
Department, Texas Christian Univer- 
sity; Violinist-Teacher-Conductor. 

THOR, Marius—Concert Violinist Texas 
Wesleyan College, First Violinist Pro 
Arte String uartet Ensemble-Play- 
ing. Theory, Conducting. 

TILLETT, Jeannette — Pianist - Teacher, 
President Fort Worth Conservatory, 
affiliated with Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Violinist-Teach- 
er; Vice President Fort Worth Con- 
servatory; Concertmaster Fort Worth 
Symphony Orchestra; Music Critic, 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 

GEORGETOWN 

MEYER, Henry E.—Dean of Music South- 
western University—Piano, Organ and 
Voice. Georgetown. 

HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher 
of Singing, San Jacinto Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

HORACE, Clark—Pianist, Teacher, Milby 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

MORGAN, Katherine B.— Teacher of 
Piano and Organ—Lectures on Wag- 
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| WHO'S WHO _|n Southwestern fete 


W. GIBSON WALTERS 
Head of Violin Department, Texas State College For Women, Denton 


Mr. Walter came to Texas from Chicago. He is a graduate of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music with the master’s degree in violin and theory. 
He was first violinist in the Civic Symphony Orchestra of Chicago under 
Eric de Lamarter for several years and has concerted and taught with suc- 


cess. 
phony Orchestra under the direction 


He won the conservatory prize for playing with the Chicago Sym- 


of Adolph Weidig in 1931, playing the 


Mendelssohn Concerto. In the year of his graduation Mr. Walters was guest 
soloist with the Conservatory Symphony under Herbert Butler’s direction, 


playing the Brahms Concerto. 
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609 Throckmorton Street 





* * * Assuring you that it is a pleasure to 
have such a co-operative house with which to 
deal, and also of our sincere appreciation.” 


The above is an unsolicited testimonial from one of 
our many thoroughly pleased customers. (Name on 


Our dependably good service and courteous treat- 
ment will PLEASE YOU, TOO. 
Why not prove this for yourself, by sending your 


Ault Music Company 


“A Complete Musical Service” 


Fort Worth, Texas 








ner, Shakespeare, Browning, The Bible 
and Music, Psychology of Music, ete.— 
ee Blvd., Houston. Lehigh 


LAMESA 
KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 
Band Instruments; formerly director 
343rd. F. A. Band, 90th Div. A.E.F.; 
High School Band, Lamesa, Phone 86. 
PLAINVIEW 
WOODS, Guy—Director of Music, Way- 
land College, Plainview. 


SAN ANTONIO 

FOX, Oscar J.—Song Writer—In program 
of his Concert, Radio, Cowboy and 
Texas Pioneer Songs. For terms ad- 
dress Oscar J. Fox, 132 Harrison Ave., 
San Antonio, Texas. 

GRIFFIN, David—Teacher of Singing, 
Director of Choral Club, Our Lady of 
the Lake College, Director San Antonio 
Civic Opera. 478 East French Place, 
San Antonio. 

POWERS, Volina — Mezzo-Soprano — 
Teacher of Singing—Studio 4 Security 
Bldg., Travis and Broadway. 

STAFFELL, Tekla—Pianist-Teacher, 302 
Cedar Street, San Antonio, Texas 


STEPHENSVILLE 

FROH, Charles Wesley—Professor of Fine 
Arts. Head Dept. of Music, John Tar- 
en Arricultural College, Stephens- 
ville. 

HUNEWELL, D. G.—Head of Band Dept. 
and Director Military Band and Col- 
lege Orchestra, John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural Collese, Stephensville. 


WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A. M. B. Mus., 

Teacher of Piano, Chairman School of 
Music, Baylor University, Waco. 

HENSLER, ernice—B. Mus., M. A.— 
Teacher Music Theory, Composition and 
Music History, Baylor University School 
of Music, Waco. 

HOPKINS, Robert—Baritone, Professor of 
Voice, Director of Choral Work, Bay- 
lor University School of Music, Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano, 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco. Organist First Bap- 
tist Church and Temple Rodef Sholem, 
Waco. 

WAXAHACHIE 

PIERCE—Alton Clay—Director School of 
Music, Trinity University. 


WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—-Organist, Wichita Falls. 





CHICAGO 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY — Kimball 
Hall, Wabash and Jackson, Chicago, 
Edgar Nelson, President. 

CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE, 64 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Rudolph Ganz, 
President. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY—Kimball 
Hall, Chicazo, John R. Hattsteadt, 
President. 

KEEP, Charles H.—Teacher of Singing— 
Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 

FERRON and KROEPLIN—Violin Deal- 
ear—Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

RIZZO, Andy — Piano-Accordion—Suite 
723 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill., Phone 
Webster 2826. 

BRITAIN, Radie—Composer—5225 Black- 
Stone Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

SUMMY’S, Sheet Music and Literature, 
21 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

GEORGE, Anna E.—Composer—1001 No. 
Dearborn, Chicago. 


LOS ANGELES 

BROWN, Eva—‘Teacher of Singing—3475 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles. 

HOLLINSHEAD, Robert L. — Concert 
Management — 8874 Sunset Boulevard, 
Hollywood. 

SAMOILOFF, Lazar—Teacher of Singers 
—610 South Van Ness Ave., L. A. 


NEW YORK 

ALLISON, Irl—President National Guild 
Piano Teachers, Inc., 745 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 

BLATHERWICK, Barbara — Colorature 
Soprano, Recital—Opera, Pupils Ac- 
cepted, Italian Bel to, Founded on 
Principles of Manuel Garcia.—43 Fifth 
Ave., New York, Gramercy 5-6392. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts—Teacher of sing- 
ing, Professional Council for Young 
Artists, Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
New York City. Phone Res. University 
4-5100. 

SALT LAKE CITY 

ASPER, Frank—Organist, Salt Lake City 
Tabernacle, Salt Lake City, Utah.— 
Available for recitals and dedications. 

HOBBS, NEW MEXICO 

READ, Mrs. Clark — Pianist - Teacher. 
Available for concerts and lecture-re- 
citals. Hobbs, New Mexico. 
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1867 - 72nd Anniversary Year - 1939 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


FIRST SESSION 6 WEEKS | SECOND SESSION 5 WEEKS 
June 19th to July 29th | July 31st to September 2nd 


Offering an opportunity for strictly professional summer 
study with a wide variety of curricula leading to recog- 
nized teaching certificates and accredited degrees— 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master 
of Music and Master of Music Education. 


SELECT FACULTY OF NATIONALTY 
RECOGNIZED MASTER TEACHERS 


GANZ, SAMETINI, RAAB, REED, Alfred MIROVITCH, Karl W. GEHR- 
KINS (Music Education); Max WALD (Composition); GARDINI, SORAN- 
TIN, CARRE, Oscar O. ANDERSON (Band and Orchestra Clinic); Hans H. 
ROSENWALD (Musicology); Helen CURTIS, Mollie MARGOLIES, Belle 
Forbes CUTTER, Mary S. VERNON (Music Education); SAIDENBERG 
(Cello) DUNKELBERGER (Theory); DEMOREST and WEDERTZ (Ham- 
mond Organ), and many others. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW SUMMER CATALOGUE 


For Further Information Address the Registrar 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 


64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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